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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  UPPER 
GEORGIA  FROM  1850  to  1880. 

- 

ROLAND  H.  HARPER.  Ph.D. 

GcoloKieal  Survey  of  Alubamm. 


The  average  historical  book  or  article  devotes  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  space  to  the  doings  of  a  few  prominent 
personages,  because  information  about  them  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  get,  while  the  multitudes  who  do  the  bulk  of 
the  world’s  work  seldom  get  their  names  into  print  and  are 
soon  forgotten  when  they  pass  away.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
deduce  general  principles  from  a  study  of  only  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  history  is  not 
regarded  as  one  of  the  sciences.  A  real  history  of  any  coun¬ 
try  or  region,  however,  can  be  truly  scientific  if  it  takes  into 
account  in  one  way  or  another  the  whole  population,  and  it 
may  be  wholly  impersonal.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  recon¬ 
struct  an  impersonal  history  for  times  more  than  a  century 
or  two  in  the  past,  but  since  about  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  statistical  material  suitable  for  historical  pur¬ 
poses  has  been  available  in  ever  increasing  variety,  chiefly  in 
census  reports. 

The  first  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  1790,  set 
the  example  for  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  the  results  of 
that  and  thirteen  subsequent  censuses,  taken  at  ten-year  in¬ 
tervals,  are  contained  in  over  a  hundred  volumes,  which  are 
a  vast  store-house  of  useful  information,  that  has  never  been 
fully  or  even  half  utilized.  There  were  a  few  local  censuses 
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of  population  in  this  country  before  1790,  and  several  states 
at  various  times  since  have  taken  censuses  of  varying  scope 
midway  between  the  federal  censuses,  but  Georgia  does  not 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  states.  There  are  indeed  for  Geor¬ 
gia,  as  for  most  other  states,  more  or  less  accurate  annual 
or  biennial  returns  of  property  values,  school  attendance, 
crop  yields,  etc.,  but  those  are  not  used  in  this  article,  which 
essays  merely  to  present  an  outline  of  the  conditions  of  ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state  for  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  Civil  War,  as  indicated  by  the  United 
States  census  reports.  The  methods  used,  which  ought  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  any  other  part  of  the  country,  bring  out 
many  fundamental  facts  which  were  probably  not  previously 
known,  except  in  a  very  general  way. 

Of  course  no  census  is  absolutely  accurate  and  complete, 
and  persons  missed  by  the  enumerators  are  likely  to  have 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  work ;  but  no  matter  how  inefficient  the 
enumerators  and  clerks  may  be,  the  results  for  a  whole 
state  or  larger  area  are  likely  to  be  far  better  than  one  per¬ 
son  alone  could  get  in  many  years.  The  charge  most  fre¬ 
quently  made  against  the  census,  especially  by  local  patriots 
who  feel  aggrieved  if  their  home  town  does  not  seem  to 
grow  as  fast  as  some  rival  town,  is  that  of  incompleteness. 
But  ascertaining  the  mere  number  of  inhabitants  or  hogs 
or  cultivated  acres  or  bales  of  cotton  or  bushels  of  com  is 
not  the  sole  aim  of  a  census,  and  even  if  half  the  people  or 
farms  were  overlooked,  that  might  not  seriously  affect  the 
statistics  of  the  percentages  of  whites  or  foreigners  or 
illiterates,  average  size  and  value  of  farms,  yield  of  crops 
per  acre,  etc. 

A  greater  source  of  error  perhaps  is  the  danger  of  some  of 
the  census  questions  being  misunderstood,  on  account  of  the 
diversity  of  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  failure  of  the  census  officials  to  make  sufficient  allow¬ 
ance  therefor,  and  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
And  even  if  there  were  no  trouble  on  that  score,  and  all  the 
enumerators  did  their  work  perfectly,  there  would  still  be 
a  chance  of  the  results  being  vitiated  by  clerical  or  typo- 
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srraphical  errors.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  errors 
should  all  be  of  the  same  kind  or  lean  in  the  same  direction, 
so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  totals ;  so  that  when  figures 
for  several  states  or  counties  are  added  together  the  errors 
tend  to  neutralize  each  other.  Furthermore,  different  sets 
of  figures,  such  as  the  population  of  the  same  area  in  differ¬ 
ent  decades,  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  number  of  farms, 
number  of  cows  and  hogs,  acreage  and  yield  of  crops,  etc., 
have  to  be  reasonably  consistent,  so  that  serious  errors  are 
easily  detected.  (A  few  apparent  errors  in  the  figures  for 
Georgia  will  be  discussed  farther  on). 

Most  persons  who  use  census  statistics  at  all  are  apt  to 
consider  only  one  state,  county  or  city  at  a  time,  or  merely 
make  comparisons  between  different  political  units  of  the 
same  order,  and  thus  miss  many  interesting  facts  which 
could  be  obtained  by  assembling  the  communities  into  groups 
based  on  similarities.  Every  state  in  the  Union  is  so  diversi¬ 
fied  that  state  averages  for  population,  agriculture,  etc.,  con¬ 
ceal  fundamental  facts  and  mean  very  little.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  discuss  every  county  in  a  large  area  separately, 
especially  where  they  are  as  small  and  numerous  as  in 
Georgia,  would  be  tiresome. 

The  geographer  therefore  seeks  to  put  counties  or  other 
political  divisions  together  into  groups  of  convenient  size, 
usually  contiguous,  which  shall  be  as  homogeneous  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  respect  to  one  or  more  fundamental  characteris¬ 
tics,  such  as  soil,  topography,  or  climate.  And  where  ac¬ 
curate  information  about  the  natural  features  of  a  region 
is  wanting,  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  explore  it  thoroughly, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  one  can  often  be  guided  by  the 
similarity  of  adjoining  counties  in  density  of  population, 
percentage  of  negroes,  amount  of  land  in  cultivation,  or  some 
other  statistical  feature. 

When  one  has  selected  a  particular  region  for  study  it 
may  then  be  worth  while  to  make  comparisons  between  in¬ 
dividual  counties,  for  of  course  no  two  are  exactly  alike  in 
natural  features,  and  even  if  they  were  the  people  in  one 
might  be  a  little  more  progressive  than  in  another,  and  that 
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would  always  show  in  some  way  in  the  statistics.  But  in 
so  doing  one  would  have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
various  kinds  of  errors  above  mentioned. 

Georgia,  like  most  other  states  bordering  on  the  coast 
from  New  Jersey  to  Alabama,  can  be  divided  into  two  major 


Map  showinK  KeoRraphieal  or  SKrieultural  divbiont  of  Georgia.  Only 
those  north  of  the  fall  line  are  discvused  in  this  article.  The  small  areas 
without  names  in  the  northwestern  portion  are  Sand  and  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tains,  belonging  to  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
Appalachian  Valley  between  them  (in  Dade  County),  with  an  outlier  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  along  the  line  between  Polk  and  Paulding  Counties. 
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divisions  of  approximately  equal  size,  the  highlands  and  the 
coastal  plain,  and  these  again  subdivided.  The  boundary 
between  the  upper  and  lower  country  is  known  to  physio¬ 
graphers  as  the  fall  line,  on  account  of  its  marking  the  head 
of  navigation  on  many  rivers.  It  passes  through  or  near 
Augusta,  Milledgeville,  Macon  and  Columbus,  and  has  most 
of  the  clay  hills  and  hard  rocks  and  water-powers  on  one 
side  of  it  and  most  of  the  sandy  flats  and  navigable  streams 
on  the  other. 

The  natural  divisions  of  the  whole  state  as  at  present 
understood  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  but  in  this 
article  only  the  upper  part  of  the  state  is  considered,  and 
only  the  7th  to  10th  U.  S.  censuses  (1850  to  1880).  It  is 
planned  to  cover  lower  Georgia  for  the  same  period  in  the 
next  article,  and  by  that  time  the  returns  from  the  14th 
census  may  be  sufficiently  complete  so  that  the  developments 
from  1890  to  1920  can  be  shown  in  a  similar  manner.  Of 
course  natural  boundaries  and  political  boundaries  usually  do 
not  coincide,  so  that  some  counties  include  parts  of  two  or 
more  very  different  regions.  Most  such  counties  have  been 
omitted  from  the  computations,  but  there  are  so  many  coun¬ 
ties  wholly  within  each  natural  sub-division  of  upper  Geor¬ 
gia,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  such  omissions  do  not 
noticeably  impair  the  results.  The  counties  used  will  be 
specified  for  each  census,  so  that  any  one  who  desires  can 
verify  the  figures  for  himself,  or  suggest  modifications  of 
the  grouping.  The  base-map  is  from  a  plate  used  in  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Commonwealth  of  Georgia  (1885),  and  it  shows 
the  county  boundaries  as  they  were  from  1878  to  1904,  the 
longest  period  in  the  history  of  the  state  in  which  there  were 
no  new  counties  established. 

Upper  Georgia  has  about  five  divisions.  In  the  northwest 
comer  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  which  extends  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  Alabama,  is  represented  by  Sand  and  Lookout 
'  Mountains,  which  have  only  a  small  area  in  this  state.  This 
is  a  comparatively  level  region,  with  horizontal  strata  of 
sandstone  rock  and  rather  sandy  soils,  standing  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  neighboring  limestone  valleys.  It 
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does  not  cover  enough  of  any  one  county  in  Georgia  to  be 
worth  studying  statistically,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
considered  further. 

The  Appalachian  Valley,  which  extends  from  New  York 
to  Alabmna,  over  a  thousand  miles,  passes  through  the 
north-western  part  of  Georgia,  where  it  covers  about  3000 
square  miles.  It  is  characterized  by  a  great  variety  of  geo¬ 
logical  formations,  of  Paleozoic  age,  with  rocks  ranging  from 
sandstone  and  chert  to  shale  and  limestone.  The  first  two 
generally  make  narrow  ridges  and  the  last  two  broad  valleys, 
and  the  ridges  and  valleys  mostly  run  approximately  north 
and  south.  There  is  more  limestone  in  this  region  than  in 
any  other  equal  area  in  the  state,  and  the  valley  lands  are 
quite  fertile.  The  climate  places  it  near  the  northern  limit 
of  cotton,  so  that  in  ante-bellum  days  there  were  few  large 
cotton  plantations  and  few  negroes,  especially  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part.  The  mineral  resources  are  abundant  and  varied, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing. 

The  Blue  Ridge  or  eastern  mountain  region  extends  with 
some  interruptions  from  New  Jersey  to  Alabama,  covers 
about  2000  square  miles  in  extreme  northern  Georgia,  and  is 
mountainous  throughout,  with  some  peaks  nearly  a  mile 
above  sea-level,  steep  ridges  radiating  from  them  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  valleys  of  varying  width  between  the  ridges. 
The  rocks  are  mostly  sandstone,  gneiss,  and  mica  schist  (with 
a  strip  of  marble  in  the  western  part),  and  the  soils  are 
not  particularly  fertile,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys, 
where  the  “cream”  of  the  slopes  has  been  accumulating  for 
ages.  The  rough  topography  restricts  cultivation  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  area,  and  also  interferes  with  communica¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  the  civilization  is  rather  primitive.  This 
region  used  to  be  especially  noted  for  “moonshining,”  an 
industry  which  is  favored  by  the  natural  conditions  in  three 
or  four  different  ways.  First,  numerous  wooded  ravines  are 
well  supplied  vdth  the  necessary  water  and  sufficiently  se¬ 
cluded  so  that  stills  are  not  easily  discovered.  Second,  the 
isolation  and  sparsity  of  the  population  makes  the  natives 
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rather  intolerant  of  the  laws  that  all  thickly  settled  com¬ 
munities  must  have  for  mutual  protection.  Third,  the  roads 
are  so  rough  that  it  is  sometimes  more  economical  to  market 
the  com  crop  in  the  shape  of  whisky  than  in  the  far  more 
bulky  grain.  But  where  the  valley  bottoms  are  half  a  mile 
wide  or  more  and  provided  with  railroads,  as  about  the  head 
of  the  Little  Tennessee  River  in  Rabun  Coimty,  there  are 
now  some  large  prosperous  farms,  with  painted  two-story 
houses,  silos,  automobiles,  and  other  evidences  of  modem 
civilization.  The  climate  is  a  little  too  cold  or  the  growing 
season  too  short  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  cotton, 
which  is  attempted  in  only  a  few  spots.  Negroes  have  al¬ 
ways  been  scarce,  and  there  are  even  said  to  be  some  grown 
people  among  the  mountains  who  have  never  seen  one  of 
them. 

The  Piedmont  Region  also  extends  from  New  Jersey  to 
Alabama,  covering  about  20,000  square  miles  in  Georgia, 
and  it  is  characterized  by  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  ancient 
crystalline  rocks,  which  weather  into  clay,  clay  loam  and 
sandy  loam  of  medium  fertility,  commonly  reddish  in  color. 
The  topography  is  moderately  hilly  to  broken,  swamps  are 
scarce,  and  natural  ponds  are  unknown.  The  rivers  are  all 
muddy,  and  they  flow  over  numerous  rocky  shoals  which  are 
important  sources  of  water-power. 

In  Georgia,  and  also  in  South  Carolina,^  the  Piedmont  re¬ 
gion  can  be  divided  lengthwise  into  two  subdivisions  of  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  width,  differing  mainly  in  the  racial  com¬ 
position  of  the  i)opulation,  as  was  pointed  out  several  years 
ago  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks,  in  the  first  of  his  papers  cited  on 
a  succeeding  page.  In  the  upper  division  there  are  about 
twice  as  many  whites  as  negroes,  while  in  the  lower  the 
proportions  are  reversed;  and  with  these  differences  go 
many  social  and  economic  differences  which  might  escape 
the  notice  of  a  traveler  but  are  brought  out  very  strikingly 
by  statistics.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  not  immediately 
obvious,  for  the  natural  environmental  differences  are  not 
very  marked.  The  upper  division  is  of  course  higher  than 

>  See  Jour.  Elisha  Mitehell.  Set  Soe.  SS;1M-107:  19M. 
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the  lower  and  therefore  a  little  more  hilly,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  farther  from  the  equator  and  from  the  Gulf 
Stream  it  is  somewhat  cooler.  And  having  a  little  more 
water-power  in  proportion  to  its  area  favors  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing,  which  is  carried  on  mainly  by  white 
people.  The  available  mechanical  analyses  of  the  soils  show 
very  little  difference,  and  we  have  not  enough  chemical 
analyses  yet  to  draw  any  sound  conclusions  from,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  lower  division  is  or  has  been  the  more 
fertile,  if  the  percentage  of  improved  land  is  a  reliable  index. 
A  careful  quantitative  analysis  of  the  native  vegetation 
should  throw  considerable  light  on  this  point,  but  that  has 
yet  not  been  undertaken. 

At  any  rate,  the  lower  division,  being  nearer  to  the  early 
settlements,  a  little  warmer,  a  little  more  level,  and  perhaps 
more  fertile,  was  occupied  by  wealthy  cotton  planters  with 
many  slaves  early  in  the  state’s  history,  and  negroes  have 
been  in  the  majority  there  since  about  1830.  In  1870  and 
1880,  the  only  years  for  which  we  have  such  data  by  coun¬ 
ties,  there  were  about  six  times  as  many  South  Carolinians 
as  Virginians  in  the  upper  Piedmont,  while  in  the  lower  their 
numbers  were  about  equal.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
about  twice  as  many  North  Carolinians  as  Virginians  in  the 
upper  division  and  half  as  many  in  the  lower.  These  curious 
differences  may  be  correlated  with  soil  differences,  for  a 
farmer  migrating  to  another  state  is  inclined  to  look  for 
soils  similar  to  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to. 

There  is  of  course  no  sharp  boundary  between  the  upper 
and  lower  Piedmont,  but  on  the  map  a  dotted  line  has  been 
drawn  somewhat  arbitrarily,  through  those  counties  in 
which  the  numbers  of  whites  and  negroes  are,  or  have  been 
most  of  the  time,  about  equal. 

As  my  personal  acquaintance  with  Georgia  goes  back  only 
to  1887,  and  my  interest  in  agricultural  geography  developed 
much  later,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  census  figures  for 
ante-bellum  conditions  have  not  been  correctly  interpreted 
in  every  case,  and  some  erroneous  conclusions  may  have 
been  drawn.  Corrections  and  criticisms  will  therefore  be 
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gratefully  received,  and  utilized  if  any  of  this  naaterial 
should  ever  be  put  in  more  permanent  form.  Considerable 
literature  on  the  subject  has  been  examined,  and  some  of 
the  more  important  works  must  be  referred  to  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  who  wish  additional  details  or  different 
points  of  view. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  natural  features  and  social 
conditions  of  every  county  in  the  state,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  under  consideration,  can  be  found  in  White’s 
Statistics  of  Georgia,  1849.* 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  successive  censuses  and 
make  the  figures  talk,  as  it  were.  That  of  1840  gave  the 
t  amount  of  each  of  the  principal  crops  produced  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  preceding,  but  no  in¬ 
formation  about  the  number,  size  and  value  of  farms  or  the 
acreage  of  any  crop,  so  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  in  this 
connection. 

The  Seventh  Census,  of  1850,  was  taken  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  a  Pennsylvanian,  but  he  was 
succeeded  in  1853  by  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  of  New  Orleans,  an 
accomplished  statistican,  who  conducted  DeBow’s  Review, 

•  Much  the  same  sort  of  information  for  the  end  of  the  period,  thirty  years  later,  is 
given  in  Dr.  R.  H.  Loughridge’s  report  on  cotton  production  in  Georgia,  in  the  6th 
volume  of  the  10th  Census  (pp.  269-460).  Much  of  the  material  in  the  last-named 
was  worked  over  in  J.  T.  Henderson’s  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  published  hy  the 
state  agricultural  department  in  1886. 

There  are  two  interesting  articles  hy  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard,  a  resident  of  North¬ 
west  Georgia,  in  the  reimrts  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1866  and 
1874,  namely.  Condition  and  Resources  of  Georgia,  and  Condition  of  Agriculture  in 
the  cotton  states.  An  anonymous  (editorial  T)  article  on  Southern  agriculture,  in 
the  1867  volume  of  the  same  series,  gives  a  pretty  good  picture  of  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  in  Georgia  and  other  southeastern  states  immediately  after  the  Civil  War. 

Two  scholarly  papers  by  R.  P.  Brooks  have  been  very  useful  in  this  connection, 
namely,  A  local  study  of  the  race  problem:  rswe  relations  in  the  eastern  Piedmont 
region  of  Georgia  (Polit.  Sei.  Quarterly,  26:198-221.  1911),  and  The  agrarian  revo¬ 
lution  in  Georgia,  1866-1912  (Ukiiv.  Wis.  Bull.  689.  129  pp.  1914).  Hy  classmate. 
Dr.  U.  B.  Phillips,  has  published  several  important  papers  on  the  economic  history 
of  the  South,  not  restricted  to  Georgia,  among  which  may  be  mentioned :  The  eco¬ 
nomic  cost  of  slave-holding  in  the  cotton  belt  (Polit.  Set  Quarterly  20:267-176. 
1906) ;  The  origin  and  growth  of  the  southern  black  belts  (Am.  Hist.  Rev.  11 :798- 
816.  1906) ;  A  history  of  transportation  in  the  eastern  cotton  belt  to  1860  (xv — 406 
pp.  New  York,  1908) ;  and  The  decadence  of  the  plantation  system  (Annals  Am. 
Acad.  Polit.  A  Soc.  Set,  Jan.,  1910). 

Many  additional  titles  bearing  less  directly  on  the  subject  under  discussion  can 
be  found  in  R.  P.  Brooks's  Preliminary  bibliography  of  Georgia  History  (Univ.  of 
Ga.  Bull.,  vol.  10,  no.  lOA.  1910). 
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a  magazine  devoted  to  the  resources  of  the  South,  from  1846 
to  1871.  The  quarto  volume  containing  nearly  all  the  results 
of  that  census,  published  in  1853,  gives  among  other  things 
for  each  county  the  amount  of  improved  and  unimproved 
land  in  farms,  the  value  of  farms  (meaning  land,  fences  and 
buildings  combined),  implements  and  machinery,  and  live¬ 
stock,  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in  a  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  mules,*  milch  cows,  work  oxen,  other  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  and  the  production  of  various  crops.  The 
number  of  farms,  a  very  important  item,  was  not  given  in 
the  quarto  volume,  but  in  the  octavo  Compendium,  published 
in  1854,  in  which  Mr.  DeBow  analyzed  some  of  the  returns 
more  minutely  than  his  predecessor  did,  and  also  made  many 
interesting  comparisons  between  the  United  States  and  the 
principal  European  countries. 

From  these  data,  and  the  population  figures  for  the  same 
period,  the  ratios  given  in  Table  !  have  been  computed.  Most 
of  these  are  intended  to  show  the  size,  value  and  equipment 
of  the  average  farm  in  the  four  principal  divisions  of  upper 
Georgia  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  per  farm  is  simply  the  ratio  of  population  to 
farms,  and  is  of  course  somewhat  greater  than  the  average 
number  of  persons  living  on  a  farm,  for  some  of  the  people 
had  other  occupations  than  farming.  The  number  of  im¬ 
proved  acres  per  inhabitant  may  indicate  several  things.  It 
is  likely  to  be  low  in  newly  settled  regions,  or  wherever  many 
of  the  people  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  as  the  Indians 
did,  or  by  mining  or  lumbering ;  also  in  regions  of  intensive 
agriculture,  like  China,  Japan,  and  some  parts  of  Europe; 
and  in  manufacturing  regions  like  southern  New  England, 
where  most  of  the  food  is  imported  in  exchange  for  factory 
products.  A  large  number  of  improved  acres  per  inhabitant 
means  extensive  agriculture,  and  the  soil  may  be  either  so 
poor  that  it  takes  a  good  many  acres  to  support  a  family, 
or  rich  as  in  the  wheat  regions  of  the  Northwest,  where 
foodstuffs  are  exported  and  manufactured  goods  imported. 

a  Mules  and  asses  are  combined  in  this  and  several  subsequent  censuses,  but  the  latter 
are  so  few  in  number  that  it  makes  very  little  difference  in  the  per  farm  ratios 
if  they  are  isnored  entirely. 
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A  few  elementary  population  statistics,  such  as  density 
of  population  and  percentage  of  negroes,  are  given  in  each 
table.  The  census  did  not  in  1860,  or  at  any  other  time, 
tell  how  many  slaves  were  employed  on  farms,  but  the  num> 
ber  of  slaves  per  farm  is  computed  on  the  assumption  that 
all  the  slaves  were  on  the  farms,  which  is  not  very  far  from 
the  truth,  for  the  towns  were  few  and  small  in  those  days, 
and  there  was  little  need  of  slaves  in  them  except  as  domes¬ 
tic  servants.^ 

The  counties  used  for  the  1850  statistics  are  as  follows: 
Appalachian  Valley : — Cass  (now  Bartow),  Chattooga,  Dade, 
Floyd,  Gordon,  Murray,  Walker.  Blue  Ridge: — Gilmer,  Ra¬ 
bun,  Union.  Upper  Piedmont: — Campbell,  Carroll,  Chero¬ 
kee,  Cobb,  DeKalb,  Fayette,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gwinnett, 
Habersham,  Hall,  Jackson,  Madison,  Walton.  Lower  Pied¬ 
mont: — Baldwin,  Butts,  Columbia,  Greene,  Hancock,  Harris, 
Jasper,  Jones,  Lincoln,  Meriwether,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Pike,  Putnam,  Taliferro,  Troup,  Upson,  Warren, 
Wilkes. 

A  few  apparent  errors  in  the  1850  figures  as  published 
must  now  be  pointed  out.  Cass  County  was  returned  as 
having  52,575  acres  of  improved  farm  land  and  only  15,591 
unimproved.  Perhaps  these  figures  should  be  interchanged, 
for  the  other  Valley  counties  had  two  or  three  times  as  much 
unimproved  as  improved  land.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  unim¬ 
proved  (and  therefore  total  farm  land)  is  much  too  low,  for 
the  ratio  of  improved  land  to  population  seems  about  right. 
Franklin  returned  330,811  acres  unimproved,  which  seems 
a  little  too  high,  and  Oglethorpe  219,712  improved,  which 

*  In  the  Appalachian  Valley  the  only  towni  for  which  we  have  ceneoa  figures  for 
1860  (and  thoae  are  only  approxiniate)  were  Rome,  with  about  8000  people,  and 
Dalton,  with  about  2000.  In  the  Blue  RidKe  there  were  no  incorporated  places.  In 
the  upper  Piedmont,  Atlanta  had  2672  inhabitants,  and  Carrollton,  Decatur  and 
Monroe  each  less  than  1000.  Athens,  about  on  the  line  between  upper  and  lower 
Piedmont,  had  1428.  In  the  lower  Piedmont  were  Madison,  with  8616  (estimated), 
Griffin,  with  2820,  Milledgeville  2216,  Lacranffe  1628,  Forsyth  667,  and  Washington 
462 ;  while  at  the  lower  edse  of  the  hishlanda  were  the  fall-line  cities  of  Aususta, 
with  11,768,  Columbus,  with  6942,  and  Macon,  with  6720. 

The  followins  counties  existing  at  that  time  were  not  used,  for  the  reasons  here 
fiven.  Pauldinc  included  what  is  now  Polk,  which  is  mostly  in  the  Appalachian 
Valley.  Lumpkin  was  then  (as  now,  when  it  is  considerably  smaller)  about  equally 
divided  between  Blue  Ridse  and  Piedmont.  Clarke,  Coweta,  Elbert,  Heard,  Henty 
and  Nesrton  are  about  on  the  line  between  upper  and  lower  Piedmont,  and  there¬ 
fore  hardly  typical  of  either.  Bibb,  Crawford,  Muscoxee,  Richmond  and  Talbot,  at 
the  lower  edse  of  the  Piedmont,  were  partly  or  mostly  in  the  coastal  plain. 
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seems  about  twice  too  high  in  comparison  with  the  popula¬ 
tion,  with  adjoining  counties,  and  with  the  same  county  in 
1860.  (If  the  first  digit  was  1  instead  of  2  it  would  be  about 
right).  But  these  errors,  if  they  are  errors,  do  not  affect  the 
regional  averages  much. 


TABLE  1. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  upper  Georgia,  1850. 


Appalachian 

Valley 

si 

n  Pi 

H 

w  O 

PL, 

Lower  | 

Piedmont 

WHOLE  1 
STATE  1 

Inhabitants  per  square  mile . 

10.4 

21.5 

28,2 

15.6 

Percent  white . 

97.7 

41.8 

57.6 

Percent  free  colored . 

0 

HE] 

HSl 

Percent  slaves  . 

2.3 

19.7 

57.9 

42.1 

Percent  illiterate — adult  whites . . . 

16.5 

10.8 

18.8 

Percent  of  land  improved . 

12.0 

6.1 

19.1 

43.8 

Inhabitants  per  farm . 

17.4 

10.2 

12.2 

22.1 

17.5 

Improved  acres  pier  inhabitant .... 

3.7 

2.6 

5.7 

9.9 

mm 

Average  number  of  acres  per  farm . 

212 

258 

272 

466 

441 

Average  improved  acres  per  farm. . 

64 

38 

219 

123 

Value  of  land  &  buildings  per  farm 

635 

987 

2675 

Value  of  implements  &  machinery. 

74 

31 

114 

Value  of  live-stock  per  farm . 

369 

218 

296 

673 

498 

Number  of  slaves  per  farm . 

3.3 

0.3 

2.4 

,  12.8 

7.4 

Number  of  horses  per  farm . 

2.9 

1.9 

2.4 

1  3.7 

2.9 

Number  of  mules  per  farm . 

0.2 

1.1 

Number  of  work  oxen  per  farm. . 

1.4 

0.7 

1.2 

1.4 

Number  of  milch  cows  per  farm. . 

3.8 

2.8 

3.1 

5.2 

6.5 

Number  of  other  cattle  per  farm. . 

7.1 

5.4 

5.2 

11.4 

13.3 

Number  of  sheep  per  farm . 

9.2 

8.9 

7.8 

12.7 

10.8 

Number  of  swine  per  farm . 

38.0 

1^ 

26.6 

49.7 

41.9 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered  p.  f.. 

$  98 

59 

83 

167 

122 

Bales  of  cotton  produced  per  farm. 

1.8 

0 

2.6 

18.9 

Bushels  of  com  prodvired  per  farm 

641 

312 

416 

815 

In  each  table  there  is  one  column  of  fisiires  for  each  of  the  four  regions  discussed 
and  another  for  the  whole  state.  The  highest  number  in  each  line  is  printed  in  heavy 
tyt>e  and  the  lowest  in  italics,  to  show  at  a  glance  which  region  leads  and  which  brings 
up  the  rear  in  any  particular.  Where  one  of  the  extremes  falls  in  the  last  column  it  of 
course  means  that  some  region  in  South  Georgia  varies  still  more  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated.  And  where  either  italics  or  the  heavy  number  is  wanting,  two  or  more 
regions  rank  so  nearly  equal  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between  them. 
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It  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  table  that  the  lower  Pied¬ 
mont  region  led  in  nearly  everything  except  the  percentage 
of  whites,  while  the  Blue  Ridge  represented  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  Valley  was  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Piedmont  in  many  particulars.  The  average  lower  Pied¬ 
mont  farm  was  a  plantation  with  about  ten  white  people 
(presumably  representing  the  families  of  the  owner  and  the 
overseer)  and  a  dozen  slaves,  and  seven  or  eight  work  ani¬ 
mals,  probably  meaning  five  or  six  plows.  As  there  were 
nearly  ten  acres  of  improved  land  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  and  the  soil  was  up  to  the  average  in  fertility,  the 
people,  both  white  and  black,  must  have  been  in  pretty  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances ;  and  this  agrees  with  available  con¬ 
temporary  testimony.  In  size  and  value  of  farms  this  region 
was  above  the  average  for  the  whole  United  States.  Of 
course  some  of  the  plantations  were  far  above  the  average 
and  many  below,  but  the  census  of  1850  throws  no  light 
on  such  variations,  as  later  ones  do. 

In  like  manner  one  can  draw  a  very  different  statistical 
picture  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountaineers.  In  that  region 
there  were  only  2.6  improved  acres  per  inhabitant,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  population  must 
have  been  derived  from  wild  game,  and  from  cattle  and  hogs 
ranging  the  unfenced  mountain-sides.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  there  was  over  three  times  as  high  as  among  the 
whites  of  the  lower  Piedmont  (and  the  same  is  true  today). 

Every  region  then  had  more  horses  than  mules,  and  about 
twice  as  many  hogs  as  people,  but  that  state  of  affairs  did 
not  last  much  longer  in  some  parts,  probably  largely  be¬ 
cause  mules  are  not  raised  on  free  range  as  many  horses 
are  or  were,  and  the  free  range  was  rapidly  diminishing  with 
the  extension  of  farms. 

Commercial  fertilizers  were  then  practically  unknown,  and 
the  southern  agricultural  papers  of  that  period  are  full  of 
complaints  about  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  In  White’s  Sta¬ 
tistics  (1849)  we  find  the  following  illuminating  comments 
on  the  soils  of  various  Piedmont  counties.  Baldwin,  “Lands 
generally  much  worn;” Clarke, “One-third  worn  out;”Ck)lum- 
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bia,  “Injured  by  imprudent  cultivation;’’  Elbert,  “Impover¬ 
ished  by  bad  cultivation;’’  Greene,  “Much  worn-out  land;’’ 
Jones,  “Soil  much  worn,’’  Morgran,  “Much  waste,  but  being 
restored ;’’  Putnam  (same  as  Elbert) ;  Troup,  “Some  much 
worn;’’  Wilkes,  “Has  suffered  much  from  injudicious  cultiva¬ 
tion.’’  In  some  sections  at  least  this  condition  seems  to  have 
been  met  by  getting  more  slaves  and  cultivating  more  acres 
to  offset  the  diminishing  yield  per  acre,  but  a  more  usual 
procedure  was  the  abandonment  of  old  fields  and  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  new  ones  from  the  forests  (a  common  practice  in  the 
tropics  today). 

The  Eighth  Census,  of  1860,  was  directed  again  by  J.  C. 
G.  Kennedy.  The  results  were  not  published  until  the  midst 
of  the  Civil  War  (the  agricultural  volume  in  1864),  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  materially  affected  their  accuracy  and 
completeness,  and  the  fact  that  the  southeastern  states  were 
then  out  of  the  Union  is  barely  mentioned. 

That  census  did  not  give  the  number  of  farms  in  each 
county  directly,  but  divided  them  into  several  size  groups, 
which  must  be  added  together  to  get  the  totals.  And  in  the 
case  of  states  (except  Nevada)  the  totals  thus  obtained  are 
always  less  than  those  given  in  another  table  in  the  same 
volume.  For  Georgia  the  discrepancy  is  between  63,897  as 
compared  with  62,003.  This  was  nowhere  explained,  but 
may  be  due  to  the  omission  from  the  size  classification  of 
all  farms  having  less  than  three  acres  improved,  which 
might  be  either  cattle-ranches  or  small  market-gardens.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  ,therefore,  that  in  this  way  the  size 
and  value  of  the  average  farm  in  1860  is  unavoidably  exag¬ 
gerated  about  15%,  if  farm  meant  the  same  thing  then  as 
at  other  censuses. 

An  interesting  table  in  the  8th  Census  volume  on  agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  number  of  slave-holders  in  each  county  in  the 
South,  classified  as  to  whether  they  owned  1,  2,  3,  4  (etc.) 
slaves.  This  enables  us  to  compare  the  number  of  slave¬ 
holders  with  the  number  of  farms,  and  also  to  plot  the  gra¬ 
dations  of  wealth,  which  are  indicated  in  another  way  by 
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the  farm  size  classification.  The  other  returns  are  of  much 
the  same  sort  as  in  1850. 

Before  1860  Catoosa,  Polk  and  Whitfield  had  been  added 
to  the  list  of  Valley  counties,  and  Paulding  shifted  to  its 
present  place  in  the  upper  Piedmont.  New  counties  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  were  Fannin,  Pickens  and  Towns,  and  there' 
have  been  no  further  changes  in  county  boundaries  in  the 
two  northernmost  regions  to  this  day,  unless  some  minor 
readjustments.  Dawson  and  White  had  been  carved  out 
of  Lumpkin,  but  that  did  not  help  the  statistician  much, 
for  both  are  partly  in  the  mountains  and  partly  in  the  Pied¬ 
mont,  like  their  parent.  New  counties  for  the  upper  Pied¬ 
mont  are  Banks,  Clayton,  Fulton,  Haralson,  Hart  and  Mil- 
ton  (besides  Paulding,  explained  above),  and  for  the  lower, 
Spalding.  Most  of  the  coastal  plain  portion  of  Talbot  had 
been  used  in  the  formation  of  Taylor,  so  that  Talbot  now 
appears  in  the  Piedmont  column.  About  the  same  time  War¬ 
ren  had  been  made  smaller  and  more  homogeneous  by  carv¬ 
ing  the  new  county  of  Glascock  out  of  its  coastal  plain  ix)r- 
tion. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  in  upper  Georgia  in  1860 
were  as  follows: — In  the  Valley,  Rome  with  4010  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  the  upper  Piedmont,  Atlanta,  with  9554,  and  Ma¬ 
rietta,  with  2680.  Between  upper  and  lower  Piedmont,  Ath¬ 
ens  2848,  Newnan  2546.  In  the  lower  Piedmont,  Milledge- 
ville  2480,  Eatonton  2009.  Along  the  fall  line,  Augusta 
12,493,  Columbus  9621,  Macon  8247. 

The  only  apparent  error  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  is 
that  the  unimproved  land  in  Rabun  County  was  returned  as 
125,106  acres,  which  seems  too  high,  as  it  is  about  nine  times 
the  improved  land  instead  of  five  as  in  the  other  counties. 
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TABLE  2. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  upper  Georgia,  1860. 


Appalachian 

Valley 

Blue 

Ridge 

Upper 

Piedmont 

Lower 

Piedmont 

WHOLE 

STATE 

Inhabitants  per  square  mile . 

2-i.^ 

13.8 

26.1 

28.0 

18.0 

Percent  white . 

74.9 

96.3 

78.3 

38.4 

56.0 

Percent  free  colored . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Percent  slaves . 

25.0 

3.6 

21.5 

61.3 

43.7 

Percent  of  land  improved . 

21.5 

8.S 

23.2 

45.1 

21.5 

Number  of  inhabitants  per  farm. . 

18.2 

12.5 

14.7 

24.7 1 

19.6 

Improved  acres  per  inhabitant - 

5.3 

4.0 

5.7 

10.4 

7.6 

Average  number  of  acres  per  farm. 

316 

296 

283 

515 

430 

Average  improved  acres  per  farm. . 

95 

50 

84 

256 

130 

Percent  of  farms  with  over  100 

acres  improved . 

31.6 

12.0 

27.8 

66.5 

41.7 

Value  of  land  &  buildings  per  f’m. 

$2880 

1004 

1600 

3760 

2535 

Value  of  implements  &  machinery. 

119 

44 

76 

178 

111 

Value  of  live-stock  per  farm . 

630 

338 

408 

935 

618 

Number  of  slaves  per  slave-holder. 

8.6 

4.5 

6.6 

13.3 

11.2 

Percent  of  holders  with  10  or  more 

slaves  . 

28.0 

10.0 

20.5 

41.8 

33.8 

Number  of  slaves  per  farm . 

4.3 

0.4 

3.2 

15.1 

8.6 

Number  of  horses  per  farm . 

2.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.9 

2.1 

Number  of  mules  per  farm . 

1.4 

0.5 

0.9 

3.1 

1.6 

Number  of  work  oxen  per  farm. . . 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.9 

1.2 

Number  of  milch  cows  per  farm. . 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

5.6 

4.8 

Number  of  other  cattle  per  farm. . 

6.4 

5.0 

4.6 

11.5 

10.2 

Number  of  sheep  per  farm . 

8.5 

10.4 

7.3 

9.8 

8.3 

Number  of  swine  per  farm . 

31.4 

27.2 

20.0 

45.3 

32.9 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered  per 

farm  ($) . 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered  per 

squire  nule  ($) . 

Bales  of  Cotton  (1859)  per  farm. 
Bales  of  cotton  (1859)  per  sq.  m.. 
Bushels  of  com  (1859)  per  farm. 
Bushels  of  com  (1859)  per  sq.  m. 

180 

261 

4.6 

6.6 

685 

98'3 

9? 

lot 

0.1 

0.1 

395 

43, 

123 

218 

3.< 

6.1 

38i. 

688 

291 

329 

22.7 

25.7 
744 
840 

203 

1  186 

1  13.0 

1  12.0 
571 
528 
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The  differences  between  the  several  regions  were  much 
the  same  in  1860  as  in  1850,  but  in  the  intervening  decade 
farming  developed  rapidly,  not  only  in  upper  Georgia  but 
throughout  the  South,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  heights 
might  have  been  reached  if  the  Civil  War  had  been  post¬ 
poned  a  few  decades.  The  population  (particularly  of 
whites)  and  number  of  farms  indeed  decreased  a  trifle  in 
the  lower  Piedmont,  but  that  probably  merely  indicated  a 
rising  standard  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  so  that 
they  required  more  land  to  support  them  in  the  finer  style 
to  which  they  were  becoming  accustomed.  The  amount  of  im¬ 
proved  land  increased  in  every  region,  especially  the  first, 
which  had  not  been  thrown  open  to  settlers  until  after  1830, 
and  was  therefore  still  not  far  from  the  frontier  stage.  The 
average  size  of  farms  increased  also,  more  than  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  unexplained  discrepancy  in  numbers 
above  mentioned. 

The  apparent  value  per  farm  jumped  up  still  more,  but 
that  seems  to  have  been  largely  the  result  of  a  rise  in  prices 
all  over  the  United  States,  following  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  in  1848.  (Price  curves  constructed  by  economists 
do  not  show  much  difference  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  between  1850  and  1860,  strange  to  say,  but. the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  farms  rose  decidedly  in  every  state  except  Cali¬ 
fornia)  . 

The  average  value  of  slaves,  of  all  ages,  in  Georgia  ir 
1860  was  about  $900  per  head,  according  to  Phillips,  so  that 
slaves  must  have  constituted  more  than  half  of  the  average 
planter’s  capital. 

The  lower  Piedmont  region  had  more  slave-holders  than 
farms,  which  means  that  practically  every  farmer  there, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  town  people,  owned  one  or  more  slaves, 
while  in  the  other  regions  not  more  than  half  the  farmers 
could  have  had  any  slaves  at  all.  The  number  of  white  per¬ 
sons  per  farm  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1850,  ranging 
from  about  nine  to  fourteen  in  different  regions.  Mules 
now  outnumbered  horses  a  little  in  the  lower  Piedmont,  but 
not  yet  in  the  other  regions.  Hogs  were  now  less  than  twice 
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as  numerous  as  people  in  most  of  the  regions,  and  sheep 
were  declining  also,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  dwindling 
free  range,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  dogs  with  increase  of  population. 

The  raising  of  cotton  was  on  a  boom,  and  the  production 
per  farm  increased  in  every  region,  though  perhaps  not 
much  in  the  lower  Piedmont  if  we  had  the  correct  number 
of  farms.  In  the  whole  state  the  acreage  of  improved  land 
increased  about  26%  and  the  production  of  cotton  over  40% 
during  the  decade.  Corn  meanwhile  remained  about  at  a 
standstill. 

The  Ninth  Census,  of  1870,  was  directed  by  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  ablest  demograph¬ 
ers  this  country  has  ever  produced,  but  he  worked  under  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties.  The  method  of  enumeration  was  still 
governed  by  the  census  law  of  1850,  which  the  country  had 
outgroAvn  in  several  particulars.  Worse  still,  so  short  a 
time  tiad  elapsed  since  the  Civil  War  that  conditions  were 
rather  unsettled  in  the  South.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  enumeration  of  1870  was  incomplete  for  the  south¬ 
ern  states,  this  conclusion  being  based  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that  the  census  of  1880  showed  a  large  apparent  increase 
in  some  regions  that  had  had  little  or  no  immigration  in  the 
decade,  particularly  in  South  Carolina.  Soon  after  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  Tenth  Census  there  were  charges  of  “padding,” 
and  a  special  investigation  made  in  South  Carolina  revealed 
quite  a  number  of  persons  who  claimed  to  have  been  living 
in  the  same  communities  in  1870  and  not  counted  then. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Eleventh  Census  (Vol.  1,  p. 
xii)  an  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  true  population  of 
the  13  southeastemmost  states  in  1870  on  the  assumption 
that  the  rate  of  increase  between  1860  and  1870  was  the  same 
as  between  1870  and  1880,  as  it  was  in  the  North,  and  this 
estimate  increased  the  1870  figure  for  whites  by  about  11% 
and  for  negroes  about  12%.  But  the  assumption  of  equal 
increase  in  the  two  decades  is  faulty,  for  even  if  not  a  man 
had  been  killed  in  the  war  on  either  side  the  South  would 
have  felt  the  strain  more  than  the  North,  on  account  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  being  engaged  in  it,  and 
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the  final  defeat  and  reconstruction  period.  So  perhaps  the 
9th  Census  was  as  near  complete  as  most  of  the  others; 
and  anyway,  incompleteness  would  not  necessarily  affect 
the  ratios  showing  average  farm  conditions. 

Another  possible  source  of  error  in  1870  is  the  unknown 
number  of  negro  farmers.  Before  the  war  they  were  neg¬ 
ligible,  but  after  emancipation  of  course  the  freedmen 
gradually  became  farm  proprietors  (though  not  necessarily 
owners).  General  Walker  said  of  this: 

“The  plantations  of  the  old  slave  states  are  squatted  all 
over  by  the  former  slaves,  who  hold  small  portions  of  the 
soil,  often  very  loosely  determined  as  to  extent,  under  al¬ 
most  all  varieties  of  tenure . Efforts  were  made  to 

impose  something  like  a  rule  which  should  govern  in  the 
returns  of  agriculture  at  the  South ;  but  after  a  weary  and 
unprofitable  struggle  the  Superintendent  was  fain  to  accept 
whatever  could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  agriculture  of 
that  region,  without  greatly  criticising  the  form  in  which 
it  came.”  ® 

This  sounds  rather  hopeless;  but  nevertheless  it  seems 
very  probably  that  in  upper  Gergia  at  least  there  were  very 
few  negroes  owning,  managing  or  renting  farms  in  1870. 
At  that  time  the  freedmen  were  nearly  all  (92%  of  those 
over  10  in  Georgia,  and  probably  95%  of  the  adults)  still 
illiterate,  and  hardly  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs ; 
and  most  of  the  planters  were  trying  to  continue  the  old 
plantation  system  as  nearly  as  possible,  substituting  hired 
labor  for  slaves.  And  in  the  mountain  region  there  were 
very  few  negroes  anyway,  so  that  comparisons  between 
1860  and  1870  there  ought  to  be  fair  enough.  So  if  we  as¬ 
sume  that  in  1870  all  the  farms  in  Georgia  were  owned  and 
managed  by  white  men,  and  that  none  were  overlooked  by 
the  census  enumerators,  we  will  perhaps  be  not  more  than 
ten  percent  in  error. 

In  1870  the  values  were  reported  in  paper  currency,  which 
was  worth  only  80%  as  much  as  gold,  or  in  other  words,  gold 
was  at  a  premium  of  25%,  and  the  currency  inflated  that 

•  Compendium  9th  Ceneus,  p.  692. 
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much.  And  the  gold  itself  was  probably  cheaper  in  1870 
than  in  1860,  so  that  prices  for  the  two  periods  are  not 
closely  comparable.  After  making  allowance  for  all  this, 
however,  a  great  slump  in  farm  values,  due  to  the  war,  is 
still  evident.  The  amount  of  improved  land  increased  a  little 
in  the  mountains,  but  fell  off  in  the  other  regions,  especially 
the  lower  Piedmont,  which  was  the  most  prosperous  before. 
The  number  of  farms  increased  everywhere,  but  they  were 
all  smaller,  and  worth  only  about  half  as  much  per  acre  as 
before  the  war.  The  census  did  not  give  separate  figures 
for  the  value  of  farm  land  until  1900,  but  Rev.  C.  W.  How¬ 
ard,  in  the  first  of  his  articles  cited  on  a  preceding  page, 
stated  that  the  average  value  of  land  in  Georgia,  according 
to  the  Comptroller’s  report,  was  $4.85  in  1860  and  $3.42  in 
1866,  and  still  going  down;  though  in  his  second  article, 
written  about  1874,  he  observed  that  land  values  had  nearly 
returned  to  the  1860  figures.  There  was  a  considerable  de¬ 
cline  in  all  sorts  of  live-stock,  especially  hogs,  which  were 
now  fewer  than  people,  except  in  the  mountains. 

In  making  comparisons  between  1860  and  1870  there  are 
no  new  counties  to  be  taken  into  consideration  anywhere  in 
Georgia,  fortunately.  The  larger  cities  had  increased  in 
population  faster  than  the  rural  districts*  as  usual  (and  this 
tendency  seems  to  be  more  pronounced  in  war  times,  as  we 
have  all  observed  lately),  and  that  put  the  upper  Piedmont 
region  ahead  of  the  lower  in  density  of  population,  a  lead 
which  it  has  maintained  ever  since.  But  several  of  the 
smaller  towns  lost  population  during  the  decade,  if  the  enu¬ 
meration  was  equally  accurate  both  times.® 

The  agricultural  returns  were  a  little  more  complete  than 
before,  woodland  now  being  separated  from  other  unim¬ 
proved  land  on  farms,  and  the  annual  value  of  farm  products 
and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  being  given.  The  only  ap¬ 
parent  errors  noticed  are  that  the  ratio  between  woodland 

•  The  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  Valley  were  Rome,  with  2748  inhabitants, 
Cartersville,  with  2282,  Dalton  1809,  and  Adairsville  608.  In  the  upper  Piedmont 
Atlanta  had  21,789,  Marietta  1888,  and  Jonesboro  531.  Between  upper  and  lower 
Piedmont  were  Athens,  with  4261,  Newnan  1917,  and  Covington  1121.  In  the  lower 
Piedmont,  Griffin,  8421,  MilledKeville  2750,  LaGrante  2068,  Washington  1506,  Mad¬ 
ison  1889,  Eatonton  1240.  The  fall-line  cities  stood  as  follows:  Augusta  16,889, 
Macon  10,810,  Columbus  7401. 
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and  other  unimproved  land  varies  too  much  in  different 
counties,  probably  because  this  new  inquiry  was  often  mis¬ 
understood  ;  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  in  Habersham 
and  Hart  Counties  seems  too  low;  the  value  of  animals 
slaughtered  seems  much  too  low  in  many  counties ;  and  the 
cotton  production  of  Pickens  County  is  returned  as  14,739 
bales,  a  figure  which  is  probably  about  a  thousand  times 
too  high,  and  may  belong  to  some  other  county  (possibly 
Pickens  County,  Alabama). 

TABLE  3. 


Agricultural  statistics  of  upper  Georgia,  1870. 


Appalachian 

Valley 

Blue 

Ridge 

Upper 

Piedmont 

Lower 

Piedmont 

— 

WHOLE 

STATE 

Inhabitants  per  square  mile . 

26.9 

14.7 

29.9 

28.6 

20.2 

Percent  white . 

77.4 

97.3 

74.4 

39.0\ 

53.9 

Percent  colored  . 

22.6 

2.7 

25.6 

61.0i 

46.1 

Percent  of  land  improved . 

21.4 

9.9 

18.2 

27.8j 

18.2 

Number  of  inhabitants  per  farm. . 

16.2 

13.9 

21.11 

mm 

Improved  acres  per  inhabitant .... 

5.1 

4.3 

3.9 

6.2 

5.8 

Average  number  of  acres  per  farm. 

261 

150 

186 

361 

S39 

Average  improved  acres  per  farm . . 

83 

29 

55 

131! 

98 

Value  of  land  &  buildings  per  farm 

350 

885 

mm 

1355 

Value  of  implements  &  machinery. 

12 

43 

81 

66 

Value  of  live-stock  per  farm . 

397 

176 

274 

545 

Number  of  horses  per  farm . 

1.5 

0.8 

has] 

1.4 

Number  of  mules  per  farm . 

1.0 

0.3 

hB 

1.9 

Number  of  work  oxen  per  farm. . . 

OJ 

HE 

0.9i 

0.8 

Number  of  milch  cows  per  farm. . 

1.9 

1.9 

3.0 

Number  of  other  cattle  per  farm. . 

3.0 

2.4 

2.4 

Number  of  sheep  per  farm . 

6.8 

4.9 

Hnii 

Number  of  swine  per  farm . 

13.9 

10.9 

14.2 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered  per 
farm . 

119 

59 

m 

98 

Value  of  all  products  per  farm. . . 

imMi 

307 

656 

1691 

1150 

Wages  paid,  including  board,  per 
farm . 

188 

10 

110 

510 

283 

Bales  of  cotton  per  farm . 

1.8 

? 

1.8 

11.8 

6.8 

Bushels  of  com  per  farm . 

282 

2^ 

209 

290 

253 
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This  census  still  finds  the  lower  Piedmont  region  leading 
the  state  in  most  particulars,  but  not  quite  as  many  as 
before  the  war.  The  yield  per  acre  of  both  cotton  and  com 
was  very  low. 

The  Tenth  Census  (1880)  was  in  charge  of  General 
Walker  again,  but  under  a  new  census  law  framed  by  him, 
which  made  it  the  most  satisfactory  census  ever  taken  up 
to  that  time,  and  in  some  respects  it  has  not  been  surpassed 
since.  For  the  first  time  farms  were  classified  according  to 
tenure,  orchards  and  pastures  were  separated  from  other 
improved  land,  and  the  number  of  chickens  and  other  poul¬ 
try,  the  expenditures  for  fertilizers  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  were  given.  Several 
of  these  innovations  are  taken  advantage  of  in  Table  4.  But 
combining  orchards  and  pastures  (which  indeed  can  hardly 
be  separated  in  New  England,  where  General  Walker  lived) 
is  absurd  in  Georgia,  so  that  all  improved  land  is  here 
lumped  together,  as  before.  The  definition  of  improved 
land  adopted  at  this  time  was  that  “tilled,  including  fallow 
and  grass  rotation  (whether  pasture  or  meadow),”  and 
“permanent  meadows,  permanent  pastures,  orchards,  and 
vineyards.” 

A  backward  step  taken  at  this  census  was  classifying 
farm  sizes  according  to  total  acreage,  instead  of  by  improved 
acreage  as  in  1860  and  1870.  For  a  considerable  part  of  al¬ 
most  every  farm  in  a  wooded  region  consists  of  forest,  which 
does  not  differ  in  any  important  particular  from  the  forests 
outside  of  the  farms.  But  in  the  present  paper  no  use  is 
made  of  the  farm  size  classification  in  1880. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  General  Walker,  with  all  his 
originality,  did  not  think  of  publishing  separate  statistics 
for  white  and  negro  farmers.  But  a  northern  man  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  appreciate  the  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  standards  of  living  between  the  two  races,  and 
no  such  distinction  was  made  until  1900,  and  then  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  By  1880  doubtless  many  negroes  in  Geor¬ 
gia  were  operating  farms,  as  tenants  if  not  owners  (the  il¬ 
literacy  percentage  for  that  race  had  come  down  to  81.6), 
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SO  that  the  per  farm  ratios  in  Table  4  do  not  mean  much, 
except  in  the  mountains  where  negroes  are  scarce. 

Between  1870  and  1880  there  were  four  new  counties 
created  in  upper  Georgia,  namely  Douglas,  in  the  upper 
Piedmont,  Oconee  and  Rockdale,  between  upper  and  lower 
(and  therefore  not  used),  and  McDuffie,  in  the  lower  Pied¬ 
mont.  Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  were  growing,  as  usual, 
especially  Atlanta.^ 

Under  the  head  of  errors  there  is  an  easily  detected  typo¬ 
graphical  one  in  the  number  of  farms  in  Columbia  County  in 
the  tenure  table  (which  can  be  checked  by  comparison  with 
another  table,  and  adding  other  figures  in  the  same  table). 
The  pasture  areas  seem  unreliable  in  many  cases,  for  rea¬ 
sons  above  given,  but  they  are  not  used  here.  The  areas  of 
counties  were  given  for  the  first  time,  but  are  so  obviously 
inaccurate  in  some  cases  that  they  have  been  ignored,  and 
the  same  information  taken  from  later  censuses  instead. 


*  In  the  Valley,  Rome  had  8877  inhabitants,  Dalton  2616,  Cartenville  2037,  and  Ce- 
dartown  848.  In  the  upper  Piedmont,  Atlanta  87,409,  Marietta  2227,  Gainesville 
1919,  Roswell  1180.  Between  upper  and  lower  Piedmont,  Athens  6099,  Newnan 
2006,  Covintrton  1416,  Conyen  1874,  Elberton  927.  In  the  lower  Piedmont,  Hilledse- 
ville  8800,  Griffin  3620,  LaGrange  2296,  Washington  2199,  Madison  1974,  West 
Point  1972,  Bamesville  1962,  Greensboro  1961,  Eatonton  1871,  Forsyth  1106,  War- 
renton  1022,  Talbotton  1008.  Fall  line  cities,  Augusta  21,891,  Macon  12,749,  Co¬ 
lumbus  10,128. 
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TABLE  4. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  upper  Georgia,  1879-80 
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By  1880  the  amount  of  improved  land  had  recovered,  and 
passed  the  1860  figures,  except  in  the  lower  Piedmont  region. 
Commercial  fertilizers,  just  coming  into  general  use,  must 
have  made  it  profitable  to  cultivate  again  some  of  the  ex¬ 
hausted  old  fields. 

There  were  more  owners  than  tenants  in  the  three  regions 
where  white  farmers  are  in  the  majority,  and  vice  versa,  for 
fairly  obvious  reason.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  share 
tenants  (croppers)  are  eight  to  twenty  times  as  numerous 
as  cash  tenants  (renters)  in  the  first  three  regions  and  less 
than  twice  as  numerous  in  the  fourth.  This  is  explained  by 
Dr.  Brooks  in  his  “Agrarian  revolution  in  Georgia”  by  the 
fact  that  where  negro  farmers  are  in  the  minority  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  work  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  white  men  than  where  the  proportions  are  reversed. 

The  low  values  and  number  of  animals  per  farm  are 
probably  due  to  the  inclusion  of  some  negro  farmers  in  the 
averages,  except  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  some  other  expla¬ 
nation  must  be  sought.  Mules  now  outnumber  horses,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  mountains,  oxen  are  going  out  of  style  or  at  least 
getting  scarce,  sheep  likewise,  and  hogs  are  barely  holding 
their  own.  ' 

On  the  face  of  the  returns  the  most  progressive  farming 
in  1879-80,  judging  from  the  expenditures  for  fertilizers 
and  the  value  of  products  per  acre,  was  in  the  upper  Pied¬ 
mont  region.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
white  farmers  of  the  lower  Piedmont,  probably  mostly  the 
sons  of  the  ante-bellum  planters  and  overseers,  or  in  many 
cases  the  same  men,  were  still  maintaining  their  supremacy. 
This  can  be  tested  when  we  come  to  the  statistics  of  later 
censuses,  where  the  races  are  separated. 

ADDENDUM.  An  intereatinK  feature  of  the  Tenth  Census  cotton  production  re¬ 
port  cited  on  pace  11  is  that  information  about  soils  and  asrieultural  practices  was 
fumisbed  by  one  or  more  of  the  leading  farmers  in  each  county,  includins  several 
who  afterwards  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  such  as  Prof,  (now  Chancel¬ 
lor)  David  C.  Barrow,  Leonidas  F.  Livinsston,  A.  H.  McLaws.  J.  B.  Norman,  W.  J 
Northen,  W.  L.  Peek,  and  C.  J.  Welbom. 
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THE  CODE  NAPOLEON 


JUDGE  BEVERLY  D.  EVANS 
United  States  Court,  Southern  District  of  Georsia 


The  law  is  neither  a  trade,  nor  a  solemn  jugglery,  but  a 
science.  It  is  founded  on  great  philosophical  bases,  although 
that  part  of  it  which  receives  its  sanction  from  legislative 
assemblies  not  infrequently  confuses,  if  it  does  not  confound, 
some  fundamental  principle  of  civilization  which  should 
govern  man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellowmen.  There  exists 
and  ever  has  existed  among  lawyers,  publicists,  and  philoso¬ 
phers  a  controversy  over  the  propriety  and  the  beneficent 
consequences  of  the  reduction  of  the  law  into  a  single  body 
of  law  or  code.  One  conception  of  the  origin  of  law  rests  on 
the  theoretic  assumption  of  a  social  contract  supposed  to 
have  been  entered  into  by  men  in  a  state  of  nature.  Another 
conception  is  that  law  emanates  only  from  a  supreme  civil 
power  commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  that  which 
is  wrong.  Still  another  conception  is  that  all  law  is  of  divine 
origin,  whether  derived  from  nature  or  ordained  by  God  as 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  all  schools  of  thought 
concur  in  the  idea  that  the  law  should  be  so  expressed  as 
to  be  most  easily  within  the  grasp  and  comprehension  of  the 
people  intended  to  be  controlled  and  governed  by  it.  The 
law  should  never  be,  as  the  edicts  of  Caligula,  hung  upon 
high  pillars  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  to  read  and  to 
know;  nor  be  buried  in  the  labyrinths  of  hidden  mystery 
resulting  from  its  formulation  and  development  in  individ¬ 
ual  instances. 

About  two  centuries  before  the  codification  of  the  French 
law,  there  was  a  sharp  controversy  between  the  heads  of 
the  English  equity  and  law  courts — Bacon  and  Coke — as  to 
the  best  form  of  judicial  expression  of  reported  cases.  The 
scholarly  logician  of  the  Chancery  Court  advocated  the 
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enunciation  of  the  controlling  principle  in  the  form  of  max¬ 
ims,  to  be  applied  in  the  decision  of  subsequent  cases.  The 
great  Chief  Justice  of  the  Law  Court  was  of  the  opinion  that 
each  case  was  generis  confusion  could 

result  from  the  application  of  a  maxim  or  series  of  maxims, 
each  of  which  could  not  extend  to  all  the  multiform  features 
of  the  particular  case.  One  great  advantage  of  the  code 
is  that  it  furnishes  something  like  a  standard  of  authority 
where  none  exists. 

The  most  celebrated  code  before  the  Code  Napoleon  is  the 
Code  of  Justinian.  This  code  largely  furnished  the  material 
of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  a  passing  reference  to  it  is  justi¬ 
fiable.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  Justinian  commis¬ 
sioned  Tribonian,  the  ablest  lawyer  of  his  time,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Theophilus,  a  professor  in  the  law  school  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  Dorotheus,  a  professor  in  the  law  school 
of  Berythus,  and  other  associates,  to  codify  the  Roman  civil 
law.  They  undertook  to  do  this  by  collecting  the  imperial 
constitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  remodelled  so  as  to 
eliminate  confusion,  contradiction,  repetition  and  disorder. 
Supplementary  to  this  work,  the  authoritative  commentaries 
of  the  jurists  were  harmonized  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Pendects  or  Digests.  Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  com¬ 
mission  evolved  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  whole  body  of 
law  in  elementary  form  for  the  guidance  of  students  and 
lawyers,  which  was  put  forth  under  the  title  of  “Institutes.” 
These  books  were  followed  by  the  “Novels”  or  new  laws,  and 
the  whole  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  Corpus  Juris 
CivUis  of  Justinian.  The  Roman  law  as  thus  expressed  was 
the  best  and  noblest  development  of  the  Roman  civilization. 
It  had  a  long  contest,  extending  over  a  thousand  years,  with 
the  forces  of  barbarism.  It  survived  the  blind  brutality  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  now  dominates  the  greater  part  of 
the  civilized  world. 

About  twelve  centuries  after  the  great  work  of  Justinian 
was  given  the  sanction  of  law  by  imperial  edict,  the  Code 
Napoleon  was  promulgated.  It  was  on  March  31,  1804,  that 
the  French  Civil  Code  was  declared  to  be  the  law  of  France. 
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On  September  3,  1807,  it  received  the  official  title  of  the 
Code  Napoleon.  After  Napoleon’s  downfall  a  law  was  passed 
restoring  the  original  name,  but  a  decree  of  March  27,  1852, 
reestablished  the  title  of  Code  Napoleon.  It  goes  now  under 
the  name  of  the  French  Civil  Code. 

Perhaps  the  inducing  cause  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  was  established  an  authoritative  body  of  law, 
and  to  remove  all  uncertainties  as  to  legal  doctrines.  The 
great  revolutions  of  France  which  preceded  Napoleon’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  power  had  overthrown  many  of  the  ancient  con¬ 
ceptions  of  law ;  had  rejected  many  of  the  royal  ordinances 
and  had  advanced  individualism  to  a  dangerous  eminence. 
The  severities  of  the  law  of  the  old  regime  had  been  allevia¬ 
ted  in  certain  provinces  by  exceptions  to  general  laws  and 
the  recognition  of  binding  local  customs  and  usages.  The 
law  of  France  was  in  great  confusion.  The  old  regime  had 
attempted  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  of  law  based  on 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  Tribonian,  and  had  collected  and 
adjusted  some  of  the  material.  The  two  first  assemblies  of 
the  Revolution  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  unifying 
the  law,  but  were  able  to  prepare  only  a  few  fragments  of 
it.  There  existed  when  the  great  Corsican  became  first 
consul  a  vast  juridical  literature,  expository  of  the  common 
customary  law  of  France  and  many  discordant  decrees  and 
statutes,  naturally  resulting  from  the  disturbed  i)olitical 
conditions.  This  condition  of  affairs  quite  justified  Vol¬ 
taire’s  sarcasm  that  a  traveler  in  France  had  to  change  laws 
about  as  often  as  he  changed  horses.  The  want  of  a  tri¬ 
bunal  whose  decisions  might  be  received  as  of  authority 
throughout  France,  had  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  those  diversities  in  local  customs,  which  had 
formerly  regulated  the  different  territorial  divisions  of  the 
country.  The  National  Convention  undertook  the  removal 
of  the  cause  of  these  uncertainties  of  doctrine,  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  review  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  all  the  several  depart¬ 
ments.  But  this  court  had  been  in  existence  a  little  over 
ten  years  when  Napoleon  appointed  his  code  commissioners. 
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and  besides,  the  remedy  of  correcting  these  evils  by  judicial 
decision  was  inadequate. 

Very  soon  after  his  accession  to  power  as  First  Consul, 
Napoleon  appointed  a  commission,  or  council  of  state,  to 
prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  French  Empire.  In  com¬ 
municating  to  the  commissioners  notice  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  Minister  of  Justice  informed  them  that  the  First 
Consul  desired  that  the  work  should  be  performed  in  the 
promptest  possible  manner.  The  arrangement  of  titles  was 
soon  settled  by  adopting  the  plan  of  the  Institutes  of  Justin¬ 
ian  in  the  general  divisions  of  the  code.  The  subject  titles 
were  (1)  Of  Persons,  (2)  Of  Property  and  of  different  kinds 
of  ownership,  and  (3)  Of  the  different  ways  of  acquiring 
property.  Following  this  general  arrangement,  the  prelim¬ 
inary  draught  of  the  Civil  Code  was  made  in  four  months. 
This  draught,  in  the  main,  was  an  adoption  of  the  text  of 
the  Roman  law,  or  its  approved  glosses,  except  where  the 
old  local  jurisprudence  was  adhered  to.  By  this  judicious 
plan  the  commissioners  were  enabled  to  complete  the  pre¬ 
liminary  draught  within  such  a  short  period.  The  draught 
was  next  submitted  to  the  local  courts  of  appeal  of  each  of 
the  departments,  then  one  hundred  or  more  in  number. 
These  tribunals  reported  freely  their  objections,  proposed 
amendments  and  made  suggestions.  The  draught  was  also 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  who  also  revised  it  and 
reported  in  detail  their  views.  Afterwards,  the  original 
draught  of  the  commissioners,  with  all  these  reports,  passed 
under  the  revision  of  the  section  of  legislation  of  the  Council 
of  State,  composed  of  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion  and  seven  other  eminent  jurists.  The  whole  matter 
then  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  State,  where  each 
title  was  either  passed  as  reported  or  amended  by  a  major¬ 
ity  vote.  The  Council  of  State  was  presided  over  by  Naiw- 
leon,  or  during  his  absence,  by  Consul  Cambaceres.  Thirty 
members  participated  in  the  discussions.  Napoleon  person¬ 
ally  engaged  in  many  of  them.  His  intervention  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  usually  upon  questions  in  which  directly  or 
indirectly  some  political  interest  was  more  or  less  concerned. 
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He  gave  his  reasons  for  his  opinions ;  they  were  cogent,  and, 
according  to  report,  expressed  with  clearness  and  precision. 

The  form  of  the  law  having  been  thus  determined,  it  was 
transmitted  from  the  Council  of  State  to  the  Tribunate, 
where  it  was  again  the  subject  of  consideration  and  discus¬ 
sion.  The  views  of  the  Tribunate  were  then  reported  to  the 
Council  of  State,  who  passed  on  such  amendments  as  the 
Tribunate  had  suggested.  After  the  proposed  law  had  been 
thus  again  passed  upon  in  the  Council  of  State,  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  legislative  chamber.  Before  this  final  state 
of  the  business,  “the  motives”  of  each  of  the  proposed  laws 
had  been  set  forth  in  pamphlet  form  by  “orators  of  the 
government.”  After  four  years  of  discussion,  the  different 
acts  were  consolidated  into  a  single  body  of  laws.  The  code 
as  thus  expressed  was  a  fusion  of  customary  laws,  of  royal 
ordinances,  and  laws  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  vital 
principles  of  Roman  private  law  expressed  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  brevity.  So  dominant  are  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  law  that  the  peculiar  French  element  is  not  even 
characteristic  of  the  work. 

Never  was  Napoleon’s  triumph  more  complete  than  in 
his  code  of  law.  The  laurels  of  Marengo  withered  long  ago 
and  the  sun  that  blazed  in  glory  upon  Austerlitz  forever 
set  on  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo.  Exiled  upon  a  lonely 
island,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  though  he 
was  sheared  of  political  empire  the  combined  world  could 
not  shake  off  his  empire  of  law. 

The  influence  of  the  Code  Napoleon  has  been  very  great 
not  only  in  France  but  also  abroad.  Belgium  was  living 
under  it,  when  the  ruthless  successor  of  Attilla  laid  his 
desolating  arms  upon  that  prosperous  country.  The  Dutch, 
Italian  and  Portugese  codes  have  taken  it  for  a  model.  The 
Spanish  code  and  the  codes  of  Central  and  South  Americs 
are  virtual  reproductions  of  it.  It  has  had  a  potent  influence 
on  the  boasted  common  law  of  England,  and  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  English  common  law  have  been  restated 
in  consonance  with  some  of  its  great  postulates  of  natural 
equity.  In  our  own  country,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
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iana  are  but  its  reflection  and  the  great  state  of  California 
has  incorporated  much  of  it  in  its  system  of  jurisprudence. 
When  Japan  suddenly  burst  the  cerements  of  its  ancient  feu¬ 
dalism  and  copied  enthusiastically  the  political  institutions 
of  England  and  America,  she  repudiated  the  English  com¬ 
mon  law  and  turned  to  the  Code  Napoleon  for  guidance  and 
direction  in  the  formulation  of  her  system  of  jurisprudence 
With  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  England,  the 
Code  Napoleon,  with  more  or  less  qualiflcation  on  account  oi 
local  circumstances,  practically  governs  the  civilized  world 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  for  its  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  statement.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  heated  controver¬ 
sies,  but  its  adoption  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  in 
Central  and  South  America,  is  irrefutable  evidence  of  its 
great  merit. 

The  Code  Napoleon  solved  the  problem  of  prescribing  the 
law  in  those  cases  not  expressly  covered  by  its  provisions, 
by  requiring  the  judges  to  give  decision  on  all  cases  whether 
contemplated  or  not  by  the  Code  and  referring  them  gener¬ 
ally  to  the  following  sources:  (1)  “Equite  naturelle,  loi 
naturelle,  (2)  Roman  law,  (3)  Ancient  customs,  (4)  Usages, 
examples,  decisions  and  jurisprudence,  (5)  Droit  common, 
(6)  Maxims,  doctrines  and  science.  The  Code  has  produced 
a  number  of  commentaries,  which  has  developed  a  system 
of  equitable  extension  of  its  basic  principles  to  conditions 
not  expressly  provided  for.  In  this  way  the  Code  under¬ 
takes  to  meet  every  question  that  may  arise  in  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  modem  civilization. 

An  excellent  literal  translation  of  the  original  edition  of 
the  Code  Napoleon  was  made  by  a  barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  and  may  be  found  in  the  State  library.  It 
contains  2281  sections  and  in  bulk  it  is  about  three-fourths 
of  the  size  of  one  of  our  Georgia  Reports.  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  struck  with  the  amount  of  space  given  to  the  matter 
of  divorce  under' the  title  “Of  Persons,”  and  to  the  subject 
of  “Contracts  of  Marriage”  under  the  title  of  “Modes  of 
Acquiring  Property.”  The  Code  Napoleon  recognized  di¬ 
vorce  by  mutual  consent.  This  was  only  allowable  where 
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the  marriage  relation  had  continued  for  two  years  and 
where  the  husband  was  over  twenty-five  years  and  the  wife 
was  between  twenty-one  and  forty-five  years.  The  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  consentient  divorce  is  guarded  with  many  re- 
atrictions.  It  was  under  these  provisions  that  the  great 
Emperor  divorced  his  childless  wife  in  order  to  contract  a 
second  marriage  in  the  hope  to  establish  a  dynasty. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  I  have  examined  essays  and 
books  in  which  the  motive  of  Napoleon  in  causing  the  Code 
to  be  prepared  was  brought  in  question.  One  prominent 
writer  attributes  the  mducing  cause  for  the  preparation  of 
this  monumental  work  to  the  vanity  of  the  First  Consul. 
The  emperors  Justinian  and  Theodosius  had  promulgated 
codes  that  had  perpetuated  their  glory  and  names.  These 
codes  had  been  followed  by  the  Prussian  Code,  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  great  Frederick,  whom  alone  of  modem 
strategists,  Napoleon  regarded  as  entitled  to  bear  a  compar¬ 
ison  with  himself.  But  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  the 
First  Consul  foresaw  the  necessity  of  providing  a  stable 
state  when  war  should  cease  and  his  prodigious  mind  appre¬ 
ciated  that  such  a  result  could  only  be  secured  by  laws 
certain  in  statement,  equitable  and  just  in  their  scope,  and 
impartial  in  their  execution.  The  Emperor’s  motive  is 
rather  to  be  found  in  the  latter  concept,  because  when  an 
exile  at  St.  Helena  he  declared  that  the  best  monument 
which  he  had  erected  for  himself  was  the  promulgation  of 
the  Code  Napoleon. 
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HOWELL  COBB  PAPERS 


Edited  hr 

B.  P.  BROOKS.  Ph.O. 
Unirenity  of  Georgia 


PHILIP  CLAYTON  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Navy  Department,  Second  Auditor’s  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  7,  1853. 

Dear  Howell: 

Your  letter  of  the  1st,  post  marked  the  second  was  re¬ 
ceived  this  morning  and  permit  me  first  of  all  to  express  my 
warmest  thanks  for  your  kind  offers  in  my  behalf.  My 
friends  assure  me  that  I  will  not  be  removed  &  if  Gen  Pierce 
[is]  true  to  his  inaugural  I  cannot  be.  When  Gen.  Scott 
was  nominated  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  I  took  my  posi¬ 
tion.  I  wrote  to  Jones^  a  letter  for  publication,  urging  him 
to  place  the  Union  party  of  Georgia  in  the  front  ranks  by 
nominating  a  Pierce  &  King  ticket,  but  he  would  not  do  it. 
I  differed  with  my  friends  about  the  Webster  Movement,  & 
always  thought  that  I  was  right  &  time  would  demonstrate 
it.  The  inaugural  shows  who  was  right.  The  Union  party 
could  not  have  elected  one  of  their  own  men  who  could  have 
so  completely  programmed  their  doctrines.  Stevens  & 
Toombs  &  Dawson^  swear  by  the  inaugural  &  say  if  Pierce 
carries  out  these  principles  they  will  sustain  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  But  the  errors  of  the  past  can  only  be  atoned  for 
by  profiting  by  them  &  avading  similar  ones  in  the  future. 
I  consider  the  inaugural  address  is  the  most  complete  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  Union  party  that  has  ever  yet  fallen  to  their 
lot,  &  while  some  of  our  friends  will  no  doubt  think  it 
strange  that  Dobbin  &  Davis  two  fire-eaters  should  hold 
places  in  the  Cabinet,  I  conceive  that  even  their  acceptance 

>  Probably  the  editor  of  the  Auguete  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Sentinel. 

■  W.  C.  Dawson,  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  Ga..  18S6-1841 ;  U.  S.  Senator. 
iSdS-iSSb;  presidsd  oTcr  the  Memphte  Convention  of  18U. 
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enhances  the  Union  victory.  It  is  said  they  were  first 
notified  with  the  programme  of  the  inaugural  &  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  now  is  considered  a  complete  surrender.  My 
impression  is  that  Gen.  Pierce  tendered  them  appointments 
in  his  Cabinet  under  the  impression  that  they  would  not 
accept,  &  at  the  same  time  test  their  sincerity  as  to  their 
willingness  to  be  again  reconciled  to  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  Thus  far  we  have  the  principles  &  the  fire- 
eaters  the  offices,  &  in  all  probability  both  have  triumphed 
in  what  they  were  contending  for.  Things  will  work  well. 
We  shall  be  united  at  the  South  &  the  Union  men  will  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  My  own  impression  is  that  Gen. 
Pierce  has  committed  but  one  error,  &  that  no  doubt  has 
been  brought  about  by  over  estimating  the  high-toned 
chivalry  of  the  Southern  fire-eaters.He  has  made  them  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  principles  of  the  Union  Party.  I  think  he  should 
have  given  the  Union  men  a  personal  triumph  in  appointing 
you  as  one  of  his  Cabinet.  Though  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  humiliation  of  your  adversary  is  not  a  keener 
gratification  in  political  controversies  than  the  elevation  of 
your  friend.  His  neglect  to  appoint  you  was  unjust  to  the 
Union  party  South  &  North.  Ross  of  Pa.  &  Fuller  of  Maine 
were  devoted  friends  to  you.  It  is  said  that  old  Cass  was 
tendered  the  right  to  select  a  man  &  he  chose  McLelland — 
Buchanan  selected  Campbell.  Marcy  I  think  was  an  original 
selection.  Dobbin  was  recommended  by  the  electoral  college 
of  N.  Carolina.  Guthrie  I  have  no  doubt  was  selected  on 
account  of  his  talents  &  his  being  a  strong  Union  man  in  the 
late  controversy.  Davis  was  the  selection  of  the  fire-eaters 
generally.  Cushing  I  think  was  the  personal  friend  of 
Pierce.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  Cabinet 
with  the  principles  of  the  inaugural  at  the  mast-head. 

The  time  has  not  come  to  know  the  operating  causes  in 
the  appointments.  I  will  learn  them  after  a  while,  &  will 
keep  you  advised.  Buchanan  will  go  to  England  &  a  foreign 
mission  will  in  all  probability  be  given  Dix.  The  reason 
for  which  is  this,  that  he  has  been  more  in  the  way  of  the 
Hunker  Democrats  than  any  other  man  in  New  York,  his 
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influence  resulting  from  the  purity  of  his  character  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  besides  he  desires  to  get  loose  from  the  free 
soilers.  Pierce  has  evidently  commenced  right  in  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  his  appointments  are  objectionable  to  some,  but  they 
will  waive  all  objections  if  he  proves  true  to  his  inaugural. 
The  Union  men  have  not  only  his  endorsement  that  the 
(Compromise  measures  were  constitutional,  but  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  that  actuated  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 
Not  only  thnf  he  brings  up  some  of  the  leaders  of  those  who 
denounced  the  Compromise  as  unconstitutional,  &  unjust, 
and  makes  them  swear  that  they  were  wrong  &  we  were 
right.  Could  a  triumph  be  more  complete? 


WM.  H.  HULLi  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTIONALIST* 


-  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Constitutionalist: 

Your  paper  of  the  16th  contains  an  editorial  on  “The  Next 
Governor”,  on  which  I  desire  to  offer  some  comments.  To 
the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  article,  I  can  give  my  full 
approbation.  So  far  as  you  urge  a  hearty  union  of  all  who 
are  Democrats  in  sentiment  in  support  of  the  truly  Demo¬ 
cratic,  National,  and  unionloving — administration — ^which 
I  confidently  look  forward  to  under  Pierce,  I  sympathize 
with  you  and  cheer  you  on  in  the  good  work.  Nor  shall  I 
stop  to  quarrel  with  you  for  your  implied  exclusion  from 
your  good  graces  of  those  who  last  fall  supported  what  you 
think  proper  to  call  the  “Tugalo  Ticket.” 

As  one  of  those  who  advocated  that  ticket  I  have  no 
apologies  to  make  nor  recantation  to  offer.  I  considered 
the  ticket  called  “Democratic”  to  have  been  put  in  the  field 

>  William  Hope  Hall,  of  Athene,  Ga..  elooe  penonal  friend  and  former  law  partner 
of  Cobb’s. 

•  This  communication  was  reproduced  in  the  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  April  •,  186>, 
with  the  followins  introduetien :  "As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  t'liiTf.  ws  pub¬ 
lish  the  followins  letter  deflnins  Gov.  Cobb’s  position  fa>  the  late  presidential 
canvass.  The  intimate  itersonal  and  politkal  relations  between  Mr.  Hull  and  Uia 
Governor,  Justify  the  impression  that  his  statements  are  entirely  correct." 
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irregularly,  and  improperly,  and  to  have  been  nominated  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  that  it  was,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  offending  the  Union  Democrats,  and 
kept  up  as  standing  insult  and  degradation  to  them.  Such 
being  my  views,  although  I  had  no  concern  whatever  in  get¬ 
ting  up  the  “Tugalo  Ticket”,  and  if  I  had  been  consulted, 
would  have  advised  against  it,  as  exposing  us  to  certain 
defeat,  and  as  placing  us  in  a  false  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Democrats  in  other  States,  who  did  not  know  of  the  facts, 
yet  when  it  was  brought  out,  and  the  race  had  to  be  run,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  choosing  my  position.  At  the  same  time, 
I  never  blamed  those  Union  Democrats  who  taking  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  the  question  of  feeling  which  was  involved, 
determined  on  a  different  course. 

I  should  not  have  deemed  the  position  of  [a]  single  indi¬ 
vidual  in  private  life,  like  myself,  worthy  of  so  many  words, 
were  it  not  that  I  believe  what  I  have  said  expresses  the 
feelings  of  many,  if  not  most  of  those  Union  Democrats 
whom  you  nickname  Tugalos.  We  acted  then  on  our  feel¬ 
ings  perhaps  more  than  our  judgment,  but  we  ask  for  no 
sympathy  or  forgiveness.  We  now  support  in  good  faith 
the  administration  of  General  Pierce,  and  shall  co-operate 
with  all  who  do  likewise,  nor  shall  we  stop  to  enquire 
whether  we  are  regarded  by  other  gentlemen  of  the  party 
with  cordiality  or  otherwise. 

But  my  object  in  writing  is  not  to  discuss  these  matters, 
but  to  disabuse  your  mind  and  those  of  your  readers,  as  to 
the  position  of  Gov.  Cobb  in  that  matter.  Your  article  gives 
me  the  opportunity  of  doing  [for]  Gov.  Cobb,  what  his 
magnanimity  has  prevented  his  doing  for  himself.  I  write 
without  his  knowledge,  and  possible  what  he  would  not  per¬ 
mit  if  he  knew  it.  But  it  is  due  to  truth  and  justice  that  his 
position  should  be  known.  The  writer  of  this,  professes  to 
be  as  well  informed  as  any  other  man,  as  to  the  opinions, 
sentiments  and  views  of  Gov.  Cobb,  and  I  affirm  that  which 
I  know,  when  I  say,  that  the  ticket  which  was  put  up  aftei 
the  Atlanta  meeting  was  brought  out  against  his  tvishes  and 
advise,  and  against  his  earnest  ^orts  to  prevent  it. 
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I  know  that  he  wrote  urgent  letters  to  Judge  James  Jack- 
son  at  Camesville,  where  Gen.  Wolford  was  during  Court, 
pressing  upon  him  to  see  Gen.  Wolford,  and  endeavor  by 
every  argument  to  induce  him  to  decline  running  on  that 
ticket,  and  to  accept  the  place  on  the  regular  ticket,  which 
he  was  then  advised  would  be  tendered  to  him.  So  far  from 
his  “Sympathy  and  secret  efforts”,  being  for  the  “Tugalo 
Ticket”,  he  disapproved  of  the  movement  from  the  first  to 
last,  and  his  friends  knew  it. 

It  is  true  that  Gov.  Cobb  was  in  favor  at  Atlanta,  of  a 
different  course  from  the  one  pursued.  From  the  day  when 
the  Union  electoral  ticket  was  nominated  at  Milledgeville, 
he  had  labored  to  bring  about  a  compromise  of  the  ticket  on 
terms  which  could  secure  cordiality,  and  harmony  among  all 
the  friends  of  Pierce  and  King. 

The  Atlanta  meeting  was  called  at  his  suggestion,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  that  object.  Before  it  assembled 
it  had  become  obvious  that  our  proposals  of  compromise 
would  not  be  responded  to.  Gov.  Cobb  proposed  in  that  case 
to  nominate  a  ticket  composed  of  those  gentlemen  of  the 
other  ticket  who  had  evinced  a  willingness  to  arrange  the 
matter,  and  to  fill  up  the  other  places  with  the  names  of 
Union  Democrats,  and  call  on  the  whole  Democracy  of  the 
State  to  rebuke  by  their  votes  the  spirit  of  proscription  and 
persecution,  which  had  been  manifested  by  some  of  our 
Southern  Rights  brethren.  This  was  his  whole  course  in  the 
matter.  The  Atlanta  meeting  decided  differently,  and  in 
their  decision  Gov.  Cobb  acquiesced  and  gave,  as  I  before 
said,  no  encouragement  whatever  to  those  who  did  not. 

It  is  asked  why  he  did  not  publicly  announce  that  disap¬ 
probation?  It  would  have  been  politic  in  him  to  do  so,  but 
the  noble  and  generous  heart  of  Howell  Cobb  shrunk  from 
striking  a  blow  that  would  wound  his  friends,  even  though 
he  thought  them  in  the  wrong.  The  list  of  names  advocat¬ 
ing  the  movement  included  many  who  were  his  best  and 
nearest  friends.  They  had  stood  by  him  through  storm 
and  sunshine,  and  though  his  sense  of  duty  prevented  his 
aiding  them,  he  was  not  the  man  to  lift  his  hand  against 
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them.  He  has  patiently  borne  all  the  vituperation  and 
obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  upon  him  on  that  account, 
and  still  bears  it. 

The  time  has  come — now  when  the  election  is  over — now 
when  the  new  Administration  is  fully  formed,  and  the  sus> 
picion  of  seeking  Cabinet  offices  can  no  longer  be  aroused  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  uncharitable,  that  his  friends  owe  it 
to  him  to  make  his  true  position  known.  Gov.  Cobb  now 
stands  prepared  to  sustain  the  great  Democratic  party  to 
which  he  has  always  belonged  and  fights  as  a  private  in  the 
ranks  for  the  imperishable  principles  of  Jefferson,  Jackson 
and  Polk,  and  which  he  hopes  and  believes  will  derive  addi¬ 
tional  strength  and  lustre  from  the  Administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce. 


THOS.  MORRIS  TO  HOWELL  COBB^ 

Camesville,  Ga.,  March  7,  1853. 

Dear  sir: 

The  proper  course  of  political  action  to  be  pursued  by  that 
portion  of  the  democracy  with  whom  you  and  I  are  identi¬ 
fied,  is  the  subject  of  some  discussion  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Some  are  in  favor  of  adhering  to  or  reviving  the 
Union  organization  of  1850  and  1851.  Others  believe  that 
the  issues  on  which  the  party  was  organized  have  passed 
away,  and  that  the  existence  of  such  a  party  is  no  longer 
practicable  or  desirable,  and  that  the  National  Democratic 
party  is  our  true  place. 

The  confidence  which  our  people  have  for  many  years  re¬ 
posed  in  you,  and  which  gives  to  your  opinions  great  weight 
on  all  such  questions,  induces  me  to  believe  that  a  letter 
from  you  giving  your  views  on  the  matters  alluded  to  would 
be  acceptable  and  useful.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would 
favor  me  with  such  an  expression  of  your  opinions,  to  be 
published. 


1  Tkia  Ittter  wmt  printed  in  the  Ausnate  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  April  11,  186S. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  THOS  MORRIS' 

Milledgeville,  Georgia,  March  21st,  1853. 

Dear  sir: — 

As  Union  Democrats,  we  are  called  upon  to  choose  between 
the  re-union  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  party.  Having  fully  expressed  myself  fav¬ 
orably  to  the  first  proposition  I  will  give  the  reasons  which 
have  influenced  my  own  decision,  and  which  I  think  should 
control  the  course  of  every  Union  man  who  intends  to 
identify  himself  with  the  National  Democratic  party. 

The  Democratic  party  of  Georgia  was  disorganized  by  the 
divisions  in  its  ranks  on  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850. 
That  portion  of  the  party  with  which  I  acted  regarded  those 
measures  as  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  National 
Democracy — violative  of  no  Constiutional  right  of  the  south, 
and  an  infliction  of  no  grievous  wrong.  The  other  wing  of 
the  party  holding  a  different  opinion,  the  party  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  new  organizations  sprang  up  in  the  place  of  the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties  of  the  state.  The  issue  was 
made  and  submitted  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  by  them 
decided;  and  that  decision  solemnly  reaffirmed.  The  same 
issue  was  presented  to  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  and, 
when  assembled  at  Baltimore  to  nominate  their  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  the  position  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  democracy  upon  the  Compromise  was  clearly,  distinctly, 
and  unequivocally  announced.  With  that  declaration  all 
Union  men  were  perfectly  satisfied — in  truth  it  was  all  that 
they  could  desire.  The  Presidential  canvass  was  conducted 
upon  it;  General  Pierce  did  not  hesitate  to  respond  in  the 
most  cordial  terms  of  approval  of  this  patriotic  declaration 
of  the  National  democracy.  He  was  elected  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  and  upon  entering 
upon  his  responsible  duties,  has  paid  another  tribute  to  the 
“wisdom  and  patriotism,”  which  carried  the  country  safely 
through  that  “perilous  crisis”  which  gave  birth  to  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures.  He  has  called  around  him  a  cabinet  of  able 


*  Thb  latter  waa  printed  in  the  Ancnste  Chronicle  and  Scntlnei,  April  11,  18U. 
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and  patriotic  men,  who  stand  as  a  unit  in  his  counsels,  and  to 
whom,  as  I  am  informed,  his  inaugural  address  was  submit¬ 
ted  for  approval  prior  to  their  acceptance  of  seats  in  his 
cabinet. 

Under  these  circumstances  ought  any  Union  Democrat — 
indeed  any  Union  man,  whether  whig  or  democrat — to  hesi¬ 
tate  in  giving  to  the  present  administration  his  confidence 
and  support?  To  proceed  one  step  further;  ought  any  such 
man  hesitate  in  cordially  affiliating  with  the  National  demo¬ 
cratic  party  ?  I  think  not.  Both  the  President  and  the  party 
who  elected  him  have  commended  themselves  to  our  confi¬ 
dence  and  regard,  by  the  course  of  policy  they  have  adopted 
upon  this  important  question,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  not  only 
our  privilege  but  our  duty  to  give  to  both  our  cordial  and  un¬ 
conditional  support.  Should  either  prove  unworthy  of  it, 
of  which  I  have  no  fears,  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  con¬ 
sider  “of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.”  The  question 
then  presents  itself,  how  is  this  support  to  be  given  most 
efficiently  to  the  administration  and  the  democratic  party? 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the 
inquiry.  It  is  by  a  cordial  co-operation  in  the  democratic 
party  of  all  who  are  prepared  to  stand  upon  the  platform  of 
principles  announced  by  the  Baltimore  Convention,  endorsed 
by  the  people  in  the  recent  election,  and  reaffirmed  by  Gen. 
eral  Pierce,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  cabinet,  in  his  inau¬ 
gural  address.  Upon  this  basis  it  is  proposed  to  re-unite  the 
Democratic  party.  As  a  Union  democrat  it  meets  my  cordial 
approval,  and  shall  receive  my  warm  support.  I  have  not 
reviewed  the  position  of  the  other  wing  of  the  party.  On 
the  contrary  I  shall  avoid  it,  having  no  disposition  to  reopen 
the  points  of  division  that  led  to  our  separation.  My  object 
is  simply  to  state  our  own  present  and  past  course,  to  show 
that  in  the  policy  now  proposed  we  are  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  requirements  of  duty  and  principle.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  know  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  can 
now  be  re-united  upon  the  terms  which  I  have  suggested; 
and  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  by  what  route  others  have 
traveled  to  arrive  at  the  same  point  with  myself.  However 
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much  we  have  differed  in  the  past,  we  are  now  agreed  upon 
the  essential  points  of  our  political  faith,  and  being  so 
agreed  we  should  strive  to  effect  a  thorough  and  cordial  co¬ 
operation  in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  our  common 
principles.  To  this  line  of  policy  I  have  heard  but  two  ob¬ 
jections  which  have  been  urged  with  any  earnestness,  and 
I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  brief  reply  to 
each  of  them.  The  first  is  that  there  exists  a  radical  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  two  wings  of  the  party  on  the 
doctrine  of  “secession.”  I  admit  that  such  is  the  fact,  in 
reference  to  individual  members,  but  I  doubt  much  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  difference  with  the  great  body  of  the 
party ;  but  let  the  fact  stand  admitted  in  its  broadest  sense, 
for  the  sake  of  argument.  I  would  inquire  of  those  who 
make  this  objection,  if  the  same  thing  has  not  been  true 
of  the  party  for  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least?  Is  it  not  a 
familiar  fact  that  whilst  the  Jackson  democrats  held  the 
doctrine  as  laid  down  by  that  venerated  patriot  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  and  his  proclamation  to  South  Carolina; 
the  Calhoun  democrats  at  the  same  time  contended  for  the 
right  of  seccession  as  advocated  by  their  distinguished 
leader — the  followers  of  each  have  maintained  the  faith  of 
their  respective  leaders,  and  will  in  all  probability  continue 
to  do  so.  This  difference  of  opinion,  however,  upon  an  ab¬ 
stract  question,  did  not  prevent  the  union  and  cooperation 
of  both  sections,  in  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  upon  which  there  existed  no  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  those  differences,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  together  in  the  same  party,  leaving  the  ab¬ 
stract  question  of  “secession”  to  the  judgment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  party,  neither  making  the  affirma¬ 
tion  or  denial  of  that  doctrine  a  test  of  party  faith.  I  see 
no  reason  for  departing  from  the  rule  then  acted  upon.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  make  “secession”  a  cause  for  divis¬ 
ion  when  it  is  sought  to  make  the  recognition  of  it  a  test  of 
party  loyalty,  or  when  there  shall  arise  a  party  who  may 
threaten  its  practical  enforcement.  The  first  of  these  con¬ 
tingencies  is  not  at  present  proposed  from  any  quarter,  and 
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whenever  a  crisis  shall  demand  the  latter,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  people,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  we  shall  stop  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  abstract  question,  if  we  are  agreed  upon  the  more 
important  point  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  If,  however,  we  should  not  be  thus  agreed,  as  was 
the  case  in  our  recent  contest,  there  will  be  no  more  difficulty 
in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past,  in  meeting 
and  successfully  resisting  its  recognition  and  enforcement. 
This  objection,  therefore,  presents  to  my  mind  no  serious  im¬ 
pediment  in  the  way  of  reunion  of  the  democratic  party  in 
our  State. 

The  only  remaining  objection  which  seems  to  demand  at¬ 
tention,  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  there  exists  among 
southern  rights  men  of  such  deep  personal  hostility  to  Un¬ 
ion  democrats  as  to  preclude  the  probability  of  our  receiving 
justice  at  their  hands.  It  is  urged  that  their  opposition 
being  of  a  personal  and  malignant  character  will  not  cease 
with  the  re-union,  but  will  be  continued  and  felt  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  operations  of  the  party.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  their 
objection  to  say,  that  it  is  an  argument  addressed  to  our 
fears  and  not  to  our  judgment — as  such  it  shall  be  discarded 
without  further  thought;  but  it  is  also  founded  in  error  as 
to  our  supposed  weakness  in  the  party.  If  no  other  consid¬ 
eration  should  cause  our  rights  to  be  respected,  we  may 
safely  calculate  upon  the  homage  always  paid  to  power,  car¬ 
rying  as  we  do  into  the  re-united  party  all  the  elements  of 
strength  which  make  up  the  aggregate,  the  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  party.  In  looking,  however,  to  the  re-union  of  the 
party,  I  do  not  apprehend  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ob¬ 
jection  foreshadows,  and  perhaps  I  shall  have  as  much  per¬ 
sonal  cause  of  apprehension  upon  this  point  as  any  other 
Union  democrat.  It  is  true  that  the  angry  and  violent  con¬ 
tests  of  the  last  two  years  have  embittered  the  feelings  and 
aroused  the  passions  of  many  towards  each  other,  who  will 
now  be  thrown  again  into  the  same  party  associations ;  but 
time  and  reflection  will  prove  successful  restoratives  of 
good  feeling  where  interest  and  policy  fail  to  accomplish  it. 
With  weak  minds  and  bad  hearts  the  process  will  be  less 
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rapid,  but  in  the  end,  not  less  certain.  It  will  be  found  that 
those  who  indulge  in  this  spirit  of  hostility  are  few  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  powerless  in  influence.  The  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  party  will  invoke  a  better 
spirit,  and  lead  to  wiser  and  purer  counsels.  The  danger 
to  the  future  union  and  harmony  of  the  party  from  that 
quarter,  I  feel  assured,  is  over-estimated  by  those  who  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  re¬ 
union  of  the  democratic  party. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Union  party, 
however,  because  it  is  unnecessaray.  An  important  crisis  in 
our  national  affairs  called  that  party  into  existence.  I  par¬ 
ticipated  in  its  organization,  and  during  its  existence  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  its  operations,  and  can  now  look 
back  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  its  successful  career. 
It  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  patriotic  organization,  demanded 
by  a  peculiar  state  of  our  political  affairs,  and  having  faith¬ 
fully  discharged  its  offlce,  has  passed  away  with  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  formation.  It  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of 
its  principles,  and  ceased  to  exist  when  its  longer  continu¬ 
ance'  was  equally  impracticable  and  unnecessary. 

To  revive  and  maintain  the  Union  party  as  a  sectional  or¬ 
ganization  would  be  violative  of  the  great  principle  of  na¬ 
tionality  upon  which  it  was  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
attempt  its  continuance  as  a  national  organization,  is  delu¬ 
sive,  as  it  wuold  stand  isolated  from  all  national  party  as¬ 
sociation.  In  the  history  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
party,  we  find  conclusive  evidence  that  it  cannot  maintain 
a  national  organization.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  nominated  candidates 
and  adopted  a  platform  entirely  acceptable  as  to  the  Union 
party ;  our  own  State  Convention  assembled  and  determined 
to  support  the  democratic  nominees,  and  put  forward  an 
electoral  ticket  for  that  purpose.  A  large  and  respectable 
portion  of  .the  whig  wing  of  the  party,  who  admitted  that 
the  democratic  nominees  and  the  platform  were  satisfactory, 
and  at  the  same  time  repudiated  the  whig  nominee  as  un¬ 
sound  and  unworthy  of  their  support,  withdrew  from  the 
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party  preferring  to  throw  away  their  votes  on  a  nominal 
candidate  [instead]  of  affiliating  wtih  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  notwithstanding  that  party  had  presented  them 
with  a  platform  of  principles  and  nominees,  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  Union  doctrines.’  I  allude  to  this  ac¬ 
tion  in  no  spirit  of  complaint,  recognizing,  as  I  do,  the  per¬ 
fect  right  of  those  gentlemen  to  pursue  the  line  of  policy 
which  they  adopted;  my  object  is  simply  to  show  that  the 
elements  composing  the  Union  organization  of  Georgia  are 
incapable  of  being  moulded  into  one  and  the  same  National 
organization.  The  democratic  portion  of  the  party  is  not 
only  prepared  for  but  determined  upon  affiiliation  with  the 
National  Democracy,  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the  whig  wing 
is  equally  determined  against  such  affiliation,  as  is  clearly 
exhibited  by  the  course  pursued  by  their  respective  portions 
in  the  late  Presidential  election.  President  Pierce  and  the 
democratic  party  have  no  stronger  claims  upon  the  whig 
support  now,  than  during  the  canvass ;  for  all  that  has  been 
done  since  the  election  has  only  been  in  confirmation  of  their 
previous  declarations.  In  that  view  of  the  case  it  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  proposition  to  my  mind,  that  the  Union  party  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  if  re-organized,  could  only  maintain  a  fitful  existence 
as  a  State  or  sectional  party,  and  would  be  dissolved  at  the 
first  approach  of  a  national  election. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  I  regard  the  re-organiza- 
tion  of  the  Union  party  as  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  in¬ 
dicated,  of  giving  its  support  to  the  present  administration. 
If  the  whole  people  of  Georgia  are  prepared  to  sustain  Gen. 
Pierce’s  administration,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it 
cannot  be  done  as  efficiently  under  Democratic  as  a  Union 
organization.  Why  can  we  not  all  unite  i  nthe  democratic 
party?  If  we  are  all  agreed  upon  the  principles  to  which 
Gen.  Pierce  and  the  Democratic  party  stand  pledged,  there 
can  be  no  sound  objection  to  our  union  and  co-operation  in 
the  name  of  the  Democratic  party.  I  should  be  happy,  in¬ 
deed,  to  believe  that  such  was  the  condition  of  the  public 

*  The  reference  ia  to  Toombe  and  Stephens,  who  in  refueins  to  support  Pieree  and 

Kins,  killed  the  Union  orsanisation.  of  which  they  with  Cobb,  had  been  the  leadias 
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mind  of  our  State — ^as  it  would  give  our  people  a  respite 
from  the  angry  contests  of  political  parties,  and  enable  them 
to  appropriate  more  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  State’s  almost  endless  resources — but  I  must  be 
pardoned  the  expression  of  a  serious  doubt  upon  this  point, 
and  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed  if  the  future  should 
convict  me  of  incredulity.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens,  who  have  heretofore  acted  with 
the  party,  will  be  prepared  to  unite  with  the  democratic 
party,  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of  sustaining  an  adminis¬ 
tration  which  they  have  aided  in  bringing  into  power,  and 
which  possesses  their  confidence  and  regard. 

All  who  feel  willing  and  ready  to  affiliate  with  the  national 
democracy,  can  have  no  controlling  objection  to  this  course, 
and  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  this  extent  thereby 
exhibit  a  distrust  of  the  democratic  party  and  its  chosen  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  render  their  and  our  future  co-operation 
in  the  same  organization,  impracticable. 

I  have  now  given  you  with  perfect  candor  my  reasons  for 
advocating  the  re-union  of  the  democratic  party  of  our 
State.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  affected  upon  terms  ’’fair, 
just  and  honorable,”  and  that  it  will  eventuate  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  permanent  triumph  of  the  national  democratic 
principles.  If  this  important  result  is  accomplished,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  small  moment  what  may  be  the  effect  upon 
mere  personal  aspirations  whether  of  one  or  the  other  wing 
of  the  party. 


HOWELL  COBB  TO  GOVERNOR  CAMPBELL 
OF  TENNESSEE. 

Executive  Department,^ 
Milledgeville,  23d  June,  1853. 

Dear  Sir: 

Some  time  since  I  issued  my  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a 
free  negro,  by  the  name  of  Charles  Covey,  in  compliance 
with  a  requisition  from  your  Excellency. 


t  SxMUtiv#  Letter  Book,  1847,  p.  407. 
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The  enclosed  communications  create  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion,  that  the  froms  of  Law  have  been  prostituted  to  a  gross 
outrage,  and  feeling  that,  if  true,  it  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  your  State,  I  have  determined  to  bring  the 
subject  to  your  notice  for  such  action  as  you  may  deem 
proper  in  the  case. 

It  is  of  much  importance  to  the  slave  holding  States  that 
this  constitutional  provision  should  not  be  trifled  with,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  our  interest  to  guard  against  the  commission 
of  such  acts,  as  are  here  alledged  to  have  been  committed. 
In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  I  hold,  that 
the  State  upon  which  the  demand  is  made  is  bound  to  re¬ 
gard  the  application  of  the  Executive  of  the  other  States 
as  conductive  of  all  the  facts  alledged  in  the  requisition.  If 
this  is  the  correct  view  of  the  question,  it  is  important  that 
the  State  making  the  demand  should  see  to  it  that  its  forms 
are  not  used  for  unauthorized  and  illegitimate  purposes. 


GEO.  W.  JONES  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

New  York,  Aug.  28,  1853. 

Dear  Gov[emor] : 

I  called  this  morning  to  see  you  and  to  urge  you  to  accept 
of  and  even  to  ask  the  President  to  confer  upon  you  the  appt. 
of  minister  to  France.  I  ask  this  not  only  because  of  the 
exalted  opinion  which  I  entertain  for  you  myself,  but  also 
because  I  believe  your  appointment  would  be  hailed  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  by  the  people  of  the  U.  S.,  and  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  North  West  in  particular  and  by  none  more  sin¬ 
cerely  than  by  my  colleagues,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge  and  B. 
Heron  as  well  as  by  Gov.  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  each  of  whom 
I  know  anxiously  desired  as  I  did  to  see  you  All  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Prest.  Pierce  before  it  was  formed. 

In  conversation  with  the  President  the  other  day  he  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  an  exalted  opinion  of  you  and  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  make  you  Minister  Pleno.  to  France  if  he  thought 
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you  desired  it.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  mention  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  him  and  to  forward  or  present  this  letter  from  his 
and  your  friend. 


JOHN  T.  GRANT  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  28, 1853. 

Dear  Howell: 

I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Mississippi,  if  the  Yellow  fever 
does  not  scare  me  back.  In  that  event  I  shall  be  found  in 
Milledgeville  doing  all  1  can  in  my  humble  sphere  for  you. 

I  regret  that  my  business  in  Miss,  is  such  that  I  cannot  well 
postpone  the  visit  until  after  the  election. 

1  exacted  of  Warren  a  positive  promise  before  I  left  him 
yesterday  that  he  would  go  to  Milledgeville.  Say  nothing 
to  him  about  what  I  wrote  you  in  relation  to  his  expenses. 
Warren  has  heard  from  a  Lumpkin  man  that  Riley  is  for 
you.  He  has  also  heard  that  the  Cherokee  delegations  are 
also  for  you.  1  think  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  our  mem¬ 
bers.  I.  H.  Arnold  and  several  other  S[outhem]  R[ights] 
men  from  our  County  also  advocate  your  election.  Gardi¬ 
ner’s  article  I  think  is  having  a  good  effect  and  I  think  the 
skies  are  brightening.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  Lucius  Lamar^  is  for 
Chappell.  He  says  Chappell  wants  the  place,  but  if  he  finds 
the  demonstration  in  your  favor  he  will  not  make  the  fight. 
Reynolds  of  Newton  is  not  so  strong  an  anti-Cobb  man  as 
he  was  two  weeks  ago.  He  says  there  are  other  democrats 
he  would  prefer,  but  if  the  contest  should  be  between  you 
and  Tumlin,*  he  will  do  all  he  can  for  you.  I  endeavored  to 
get  Hillyer  to  write  to  some  of  the  members  of  his  district, 
but  his  election  is  secure  and  he  is  perfectly  easy.  I  wrote 
that  Bleckley*  was  for  you.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so,  but 

*  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  CovinKton.  Ga.  Later  he  rcmoTed  to  MiasimippL  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  Clevcland'e  cabinet;  asaoeiate  juetiee  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtcs. 

■  Col.  Lewis  Tumlin.  a  Union  Democrat  of  Cartersville,  Ga. 

*  Loyan  E.  Bleckley,  a  Southern  Rishts  Democrat;  later  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georsia. 
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was  told  by  Rutherford  and  Genl.  Sanford  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  should  have  known  with  certainty  what 
his  position  is  but  for  his  absence  tonight. 

Hoping  that  when  I  meet  you  again  it  will  be  as  Senator 
Cobb,  I  am, 

JNO.  MILLEDGEi  to  HOWELL  COBB 

Nov.  1st,  1853. 

My  dear  Howell : 

My  mind  has  been  in  such  a  state  of  anxiety  in  regard 
to  your  election  that  I  cannot  help  writing  you  again.  I  have 
almost  determined  to  be  at  Milledgeville,  and  see  what  the 
party  are  going  to  do.  Never  will  such  an  effort  be  made 
to  defeat  any  one  as  yourself,  and  if  the  Democrats  allow  it 
to  be  done,  we  may  from  this  time  henceforth  in  Geo.  hang 
up  our  fiddle  in  the  willows,  and  clothe  ourselves  in  sackcloth, 
our  enemies  will  have  triumphed,  because  to  beat  you  now 
is  their  last  card.  If  they  succeed,  the  game  is  theirs.  It 
does  seem  to  me,  that  in  view  of  everything  both  here  & 
elsewhere,  present  &  future,  the  sensible  men  of  the  party 
should  be  on  the  ground  and  raise  their  voices  against  the 
course  some  of  our  men  are  pursuing.  I  understand  that  the 
Whigs  intend  voting  for  Warner  &  with  his  friends  elect 
him.  How  is  this,  Warner*  is  the  man  we  will  have  to  con¬ 
tend  against  &  he  will  be  used  by  our  enemies.  The  other 
candidates  can  be  controlled  I  think.  The  sentiment  is  gen¬ 
eral  here  for  you  and  our  hoi)es  for  future  success  depend 
on  it.  I  would  rather  not  see  you  run  than  to  be  beaten.  We 
are  great  in  an  emergency.  Now  is  the  time  my  dear  fellow 
to  test  your  powers  and  to  achieve  a  victory  over  our  enemies 
that  will  be  worth  every  other  one  of  your  whole  life.  It  is 
the  pivot  of  your  future  distinction — gain  this  and  I  think 
all  will  be  easy  in  the  coming  struggles.  About  what  time 
will  this  election  take  place.  What  are  your  views?  But  I 
must  go  up.  Write  me  if  I  can  get  a  decent  room. 

t  Jno.  Milledse.  •  stroiiK  aupporter  of  Cobb  in  the  orsoniution  of  the  Conetitutional 
lAikm  Party  of  1860. 

■  Hiram  Warner,  bom  in  Maaaaehoeetti  1802.  Came  to  Georyia  about  1819  as  a  achoal 
taaeher ;  later  admitted  to  the  bar ;  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  1846- 
1866;  member  of  Congress,  1866-1867;  a  Southern  Rights  Democrat. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  GEORGIA.' 

Executive  Department, 
Milledgeville,  8th  Nov.,  1853. 

Fellow  Citizens, 

of  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives: 

In  discharge  of  my  constitutional  duty,  I  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  such  matters  as  should  receive  your  attention 
during  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  October  1851,  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  $1,687,472.22.  By  the  act  of  December  4th, 
1851,  ratifying  the  contract  of  my  predecessor  and  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  RailRoad,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  iron  for  the  State  Road,  it  was  increased  $200,000. 
By  act  of  January  12th,  1852,  providing  for  the  repairs  and 
equipment  of  said  Road,  it  was  still  further  increased  the 
sum  pf  $525,000 — and  by  the  act  authorizing  a  subscription 
to  the  Milledgeville  and  Gordon  Rail  Road,  there  was  added 
the  sum  of  $20,000,  making  the  total  amount  of  the  State 
debt  $2,432,472.22.  To  this  amount  should  be  added  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  Central  Bank,  which  is  now  $369,500; 
having  been  diminished  by  the  payment  of  $5,500,  since 
the  1st  November  1851.  The  total  liability  of  the  State  is 
thus  seen  to  be  $2,801,972.22,  from  which  must  be  deducted 
the  sum  of  $164,500,  which  has  been  paid  during  the  past 
two  years,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  11th, 
1850,  providing  for  an  annual  Sinking  Fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt.  The  present  debt  of  the  State  therefore 
is  $2,635,472.22. 

The  bonds  authorized  by  the  act  of  4th  December,  1851, 
were  made  payable  at  the  State  Treasury,  and  the  interest 
payable  semi-annually  at  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  Savannah.  These  bonds  were  negotiated  for  a  premium 


>  The  prmetiea  in  Ocorsin  wm  for  tho  governor  at  the  end  of  hie  administration  to 
Iv  before  the  General  Assembly  an  account  of  his  stewardship  and  suggestions  aa 
to  legislation.  The  message  here  given  is  the  only  one  of  any  considerable  inwor- 
tance  during  Cobb's  administration.  It  is  reprinted  from  a  pamphlet  aasong  the 
Irwin  papciB. 
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averaging  about  two  per  cent.  1  was  satisfied  that  our  bonds 
should  command  a  higher  premium,  and  finding  upon  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject,  that  a  more  advantageous  nego¬ 
tiation  could  be  effected,  by  making  them  payable  in  New 
York, — caused  the  bonds  issued  under  act  of  January  12th, 
1852,  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  They  were  negotiated  at  a  premium 
of  5  per  cent.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  which  our  State  se¬ 
curities  had  been  disposed  of  at  any  premium,  and  it  should 
be  gratifying  to  our  State  pride  to  know,  that  the  bonds  of 
our  State  now  stand  among  the  first  securities  of  their  class 
The  bonds  of  no  State  in  the  Union  command  more  of  the 
confidence  of  capitalists  who  seek  a  safe  investment  of  their 
funds.  This  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  for  no  State  in  the 
Union  has  more  ample  means  to  meet  its  liabilities,  and  no 
people  are  more  tenacious  of  the  credit  and  honor  of  their 
State,  than  our  own. 

As  the  interest  of  a  portion  of  our  bonds  has  to  be  paid  in 
New  York,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Treasurer  to  keep  on 
deposit  there,  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  meet  the  interest 
as  it  falls  due.  This  has  been  done  under  my  direction.  If  any 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  power  or  propriety  of  this  course — it 
would  be  advisable  that  all  such  doubts  should  be  quieted  by 
passing  a  law  authorizing  such  deposits  to  be  made.  The 
necessity  of  it  is  so  obvious  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
present  any  argument  in  support  of  the  recommendation. 

I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
in  which  will  be  found  a  tabular  statement  of  the  public 
debt,  showing  at  what  time  each  portion  of  it  will  fall  due. 
From  this  statement  you  will  find  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  our  debt  will  become  due  about  the  same  time.  This  mat¬ 
ter  should  receive  the  attention  of  yourselves  as  well  as  your 
successors,  in  order  that  by  a  course  of  wise  and  judicious 
legislation,  the  payment  of  our  bonds  may  be  anticipated, 
otherwise  we  should  be  called  upon  to  make  very  large  pay¬ 
ments,  within  a  very  short  period,  which  would  lead  either 
to  burdensome  taxation,  or  an  extension  of  time  for  the 
eventual  liquidation  of  our  liabilities.  Both  results  can  and 
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ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  present  prosperous  condition  of 
our  State  affairs,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  creating  a 
Sinking  Fund,  which  will  entirely  discharge  the  public  debt, 
before  it  shall  have  fallen  due.  There  should  be  additional 
legislation  of  this  subject,  giving  to  the  Executive  full 
power  and  discretion  to  appropriate  the  surplus  means  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  purchase  of  our  bonds  under  such  limi¬ 
tations  as  your  judgment  may  deem  advisable.  The  present 
law  leaves  the  question  in  some  doubt,  whether  or  not  the 
legislature  intended  any  premiums  should  be  paid  by  the 
State  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  not  yet  due.  Such  however 
is  the  present  high  character  of  our  State  securities  with  all 
classes  of  capitalists,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  them  at 
par.  As  long  as  individuals  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
for  these  bonds,  so  long  will  the  State  also  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  premium  for  such  as  she  may  wish  to  redeem  in  ad¬ 
vance.  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  the  purchase 
at  a  small  premium,  to  the  amount  required  by  law  to  be  an¬ 
nually  redeemed.  There  is  no  other  safe  investment  of  a 
Sinking  Fund,  and  as  a  matter  of  economy  it  is  better  to 
pay  the  premium,'  than  to  allow  the  money  to  remain  un¬ 
disposed  of  in  the  Treasury,  tempting  the  Legislature  either 
to  unnecessary  and  wasteful  expenditures  or  to  an  unwise 
reduction  of  taxes.  I  call  your  attention  particularly  to 
this  subject,  that  such  laws  may  be  passed  as  will  carry  out 
the  public  will  in  reference  to  it. 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK. 

By  the  act  of  December  10,  1851,  I  was  authorized  to 
transfer  the  assets  of  the  Central  Bank  to  the  Treasury, 
when  in  my  discretion  the  interests  of  the  State  should  re¬ 
quire  it.  Believing  that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  continuing  that  institution  in  existence,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  wind  up  and  close  its  business,  I  appointed 
the  commission  authoria^d  by  the  foregoing  act,  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  condition  of  the  Bank,  and  transfer  its  remaining 
assets  to  the  Treasury.  I  herewith  transmit  their  report 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
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Bank  at  that  time.  The  accompanying  report  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  will  exhibit  its  present  condition,  as  well  as  its  opera¬ 
tions  since  it  has  been  transferred  into  his  hands.  There 
are  yet  outstanding  many  debts,  some  of  which  will  be  col¬ 
lected,  but  from  the  larger  portion  nothing  will  ever  be 
realized  by  the  State,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  for  your  con¬ 
sideration,  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  its  remaining 
and  unavailable  assets,  and  also  what  provision  shall  be 
made  for  meeting  and  discharging  its  liabilities.  Upon 
a  careful  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  that  after  exhausting  all  its  resources,  there  will  be 
left  the  amount  of  $369,500,  which  must  be  paid  from  the 
Treasury.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  placed  the  bonds 
of  the  Bank  in  the  computation  of  the  public  debt,  which 
I  have  already  submitted  to  you.  I  would  recommend  that 
the  Executive  be  authorized  to  take  up  these  bonds,  and 
issue  regular  State  bonds  in  their  stead,  provided  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  present  holders 
of  them.  In  addition  to  this  amount  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  provide  by  law  for  the  payment  of  about  the 
sum  of  $20,000.  This  amount  has  been  borrowed  by  the 
Treasurer,  under  my  direction,  to  meet  the  accruing  interest 
on  the  Central  Bank  bonds,  the  funds  of  the  Bank  falling 
short  by  that  amount.  This  step  was  necessary  to  save 
the  credit  of  the  State,  as  these  bonds  are  regarded  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  and  if  we  had 
failed  to  have  paid  this  interest  promptly,  the  effect  would 
have  been  to  have  depreciated  the  general  credit  of  the 
State. 

It  is  useless  to  encumber  the  Treasury  longer  with  the 
remaining  assets  of  the  Central  Bank,  which  will  continue 
worthless  and  unavailable  as  long  as  they  remain  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  State.  I  know  of  no  better  disposition  that 
could  be  made  of  them  than  by  selling  them  for  whatever 
they  would  bring.  To  keep  them  and  attempt  their  collec¬ 
tion,  would  involve  the  State  in  continued  expense  and  liti¬ 
gation,  without  any  remunerating  benefit. 
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THE  TREASURY. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  give  you 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  operations  of  that 
Department  during  the  past  two  yea^.  You  will  observe 
that  this  report  is  complicated  with  a  useless  statement  of 
unavailable  assets  of  the  Treasury.  These  stereotyped  items 
have  been  repeated  from  time  to  time,  without  the  slightest 
benefit  to  the  State,  throwing  no  light  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Treasury,  and  leading  to  no  possible  beneficial  result. 
As  long  however  as  no  action  is  had  by  your  body  on  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Treasurer  to  encumber 
his  report  with  them.  I  recommend  therefore  that  you  take 
such  steps  as  will  relieve  the  department  from  the  necessity 
of  further  reference  to  these  worthless  assets  by  directing 
them  to  be  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
or  a  committee  of  your  body.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer 
shows  the  available  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  20th 
October  1853,  to  be  $74,857.35.  Concurring  as  I  do,  in  the 
estimates  contained  in  his  report  of  the  probable  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  next  two  years,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add. 
anything  on  that  subject. 

There  has  been  collected  from  the  General  Government 
during  the  past  two  years,  the  sum  of  $144,890.53.  These 
claims  have  been  long  standing,  and  the  State  is  now  in¬ 
debted  for  the  collection  of  so  large  a  portion  of  them,  of 
the  energy  and  ability  with  which  they  have  been  urged 
by  the  agent  appointed  by  my  predecessor,  and  continued  by 
myself,  Joseph  Sturgis,  Esq.  There  is  yet  unsettled  claims 
due  to  us  from  the  General  Government,  but  I  am  unable 
to  say,  at  what  time  you  may  expect  their  payment.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  calculate  upon  the  reception  of  any  portion  of 
it,  in  your  legislation  upon  the  Finances  of  the  State.  For 
additional  information  you  are  referred  to  the  accompanying 
report  of  Mr.  Sturgis. 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  report 
of  the  Financial  Committee  for  the  year  1852,  and  call  your 
attention  to  its  statements  and  recommendations  as  worthy 
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of  consideration.  The  Report  of  the  Ck>mptrolIer  General 
is  also  herewith  transmitted. 

THE  TAX  LAW. 

It  was  provided  by  the  tax  act  of  January  9th,  1852,  and 
the  supplementary  act  of  January  21,  1852,  that  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  should 
be  raised  under  those  acts  for  the  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  each  of  the  political  years  of  1852  and  1853.  In 
the  first  act  the  rate  of  taxation  was  limited  to  one  twelfth 
of  one  per  cent.  The  supplementary  act  was  passed  under 
a  well  founded  apprehension  that  the  required  amount  would 
not  be  realized  at  that- rate.  This  last  act  required  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  assistance  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
consolidate  the  returns  of  the  various  tax  receivers,  and  au¬ 
thorize  them  to  fix  the  rate  of  taxation  at  such  per  cent  as 
would  raise  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Upon  the  examination  of  the  tax  digest  as 
required,  by  this  law,  it  was  ascertained  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  to  raise  the  amount 
which  the  Legislature  had  fixed  upon;  and  accordingly  the 
necessary  orders  were  issued  to  that  effect.  This  was  true 
of  the  returns  for  each  of  those  years,  and  there  was  conse¬ 
quently  no  change  in  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  present 
year.  The  passage  of  those  acts  introduced  a  new  system 
of  taxation  in  our  State.  The  ad  valorem  principle  was  for 
the  first  time  incorporated  into  our  laws,  though  its  justice 
and  propriety  had  long  been  seen  and  felt  by  our  people. 
Eor  many  years  the  friends  of  a  fair  and  equitable  system  of 
taxation  had  sought  to  modify  the  old  law,  which  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  unjust  in  its  operation  and  indefensible  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  Every  candid  and  fair  minded  man  recognized  the 
correctness  of  the  principle  that  every  citizen  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  support  of  his  government,  according 
to  the  extent  and  value  of  his  property.  Upon  that  principle 
an  ad  valorem  tax  should  be  based,  and  when  faithfully 
carried  out,  must  command  the  approval  and  support  of 
every  man  who  is  willing  to  bear  his  due  portion  of  the  bur- 
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den  of  Government.  That  the  present  tax  law  fully  comes 
up  to  this  standard,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  object 
of  its  framers  was,  however,  to  approximate  it,  and  if  they 
failed  to  reach  it,  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  their  successors 
of  applying  the  lights  of  experience  and  practical  opera¬ 
tions  to  its  modification  and  improvement.  It  is  not  strange 
that  an  untried  experiment,  should  be  found  to  be  defective 
in  some  of  its  details ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
more  obvious  and  glaring  mistakes  should  not  have  occurred 
in  the  first  effort,  to  adopt  a  new,  radically  differing  from 
the  old  system.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  in 
the  public  mind,  in  some  portion  of  the  State,  very  strong 
prejudices  against  this  law,  but  I  am  well  satisfied  that  these 
prejudices  are  not  so  deeply  rooted,  as  to  defy  the  approach 
of  reason  and  sound  sense.  In  most  instances  it  will  be 
found  that  this  opposition  is  limited  to  some  provisions  of 
the  law,  which  may  with  proprjjety  be  modified  and  improved, 
and  for  that  reason  your  attention  should  be  directed  to  such 
modifications  as  will  make  it  conform  more  exactly  to  the 
ad  valorem  principle.  Let  the  details  of  the  law  be  scru¬ 
tinized,  its  defects  brought  to  light,  and  the  proper  remedy 
applied  by  wise  and  judicious  amendments.  With  many  per¬ 
sons  the  merits  of  the  present  law  has  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  comparing  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  them  under 
the  two  different  systems.  They  find  that  their  tax  has 
been  increased  and  without  further  inquiry  they  attribute 
that  increase  entirely  to  the  change  in  the  law.  A  simple 
statement  will  exhibit  the  incorrectness  of  this  conclusion. 
The  amount  of  taxes  collected  for  the  political  year  1851, 
under  the  old  system,  was  $291,077  38-100,  whilst  the 
amount  collected  for  the  year  1862,  was  $377,165  60-100.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Legislature  saw  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  raising  an  increased  sum,  and  therefore  provided  in 
the  act  of  1852,  that  there  should  be  raised  the  sum  of  $375,- 
000.  If  therefore,  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  system 
— it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  increased  the  taxs 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.  To  compare  then  the  operation 
of  the  two  systems  fairly,  in  individual  cases,  such  persons 
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should  first  add  twenty-five  per  cent  to  their  tax  as  paid  in 
1851,  and  compare  the  amount  thus  ascertained  with  the 
amount  which  they  actually  paid  under  the  present  law. 
When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  their  increased  tax, 
is  owning,  not  to  a  change  of  the  law,  but  to  the  increased 
necessities  of  the  State. 

Another  objection  has  been  urged  to  the  present  law, 
which  is  found  in  good  reason  and  is  worthy  of  your  con¬ 
sideration.  It  results  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
true  value  of  the  tax  payers  property.  Such  is  the  peculiar 
organization  of  men’s  mind,  that  with  the  most  honest  in¬ 
tentions,  they  differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of  the  value 
of  property ;  whilst  others  unwilling  to  contribute  their  due 
portion  to  the  support  of  government,  place  so  low  an  esti¬ 
mate  upon  the  value  of  their  property,  as  to  cause  just 
ground  of  complaint  with  their  more  conscientious  and  gene¬ 
rous  neighbors.  As  every  man  is  at  liberty  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  to  value  his  own  property,  he  can  put  whatever  esti¬ 
mate  he  pleases  upon  it.  The  law  appeals  to  his  conscience 
alone  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  no  mode  provided  for 
reaching  those,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  obligations  of 
truth  and  honor.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  number 
of  this  class  is  small.  An  examination  of  our  tax  digests 
will  show  the  fact,  that  with  the  great  body  of  our  people, 
there  has  been  exhibited  a  disposition  to  make  a  fair  and 
just  return  of  their  property.  The  cases  of  the  few,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  reached,  and  I  would  recommend  that  some 
provision  be  made  by  law  for  assessing  the  property  of  those 
who  seek  to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  just  dues  to  the 
State,  by  falsely  estimating  their  property  below  its  true 
value.  This  and  similar  defects  in  the  details  of  the  law, 
should  be  remedied  by  prompt  legislation.  Time  and  experi¬ 
ence  will  thereby,  ultimately  perfect  the  system,  and  render 
it  acceptable  to  all  classes  and  interests.  The  ad  valorem 
principle  being  recognized  by  all,  as  being  right  and  just, 
it  only  requires  prudence,  firmness  and  wisdom  in  enforcing 
its  application,  to  secure  for  a  law  based  upon  it,  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  people. 
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For  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  our  own  people,  with  that  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
other  States,  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Executives 
of  the  several  States,  asking  for  a  statement  of  their  tax 
laws.  To  this  communication,  I  received  many  replies,  but 
not  enough  to  carry  out  the  original  object  I  had  in  view. 
The  information,  however  obtained,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
my  own  mind  that  we  pay  as  little  as  the  people  of  any  other 
State,  whilst  as  compared  with  some  of  the  States,  our  tax 
is  almost  nominal.  As  low  as  our  present  taxes  are,  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  As  soon  as  the  Public  debt  shall  have  been  extin¬ 
guished,  we  can  with  propriety  reduce  our  taxes  one  half, 
and  that  too,  without  looking  to  any  other  source  of  revenue 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  gratifying  state  of  things,  and  will  go  far  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  feeling  of  opposition  that  has  been  engendered 
in  the  public  mind  against  the  present  system.  Firmness 
in  the  maintainance  of  the  ad  valorem  principle — wisdom 
in  the  adoption  of  amendments  suggested  by  experience, 
and  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  will 
soon  dispel  all  prejudice  and  opposition  with  a  wise  and  pa¬ 
triotic  people. 

WESTERN  &  ATLANTIC  RAILROAD 

By  the  act  of  January  15th,  1852,  I  was  required  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Superintendent  of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Rail  Road, 
who  should  have  the  general  management  and  control  of 
that  work.  I  appointed  Wm.  M.  Wadley,  Esq.,  who  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  February, 
1852.  The  means  of  the  road  had  fallen  far  short  of  its 
necessities,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Road  was  in  a 
wretched  condition.  My  predecessor  and  the  former  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  road,  realizing  this  fact  had  very  properly 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  iron  for  its  repair.  The  con¬ 
tract  made  by  them  was  approved  by  the  last  Legislature 
by  the  act  of  Dec.  4th,  1851.  When  Mr.  Wadley  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  encountered  all  the  difficulties,  which  this 
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state  of  things  had  brought  about.  ,  The  last  Legislature, 
intending  to  provide  amply  for  the  thorough  repair  and 
equipment  of  the  road,  by  the  act  of  January  15th,  1852, 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $525,000,  for  that  purpose.  This 
sum  would  have  been  sufficient,  if  it  could  have  been  applied 
to  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  required  much  the  larger  portion  of  it  to  pay 
off  the  former  debts  of  the  road  which  had  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  from  its  first  organization.  We  were  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  to  its  revenues  to  do  that,  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  should  have  been  done,  with 
this  appropriation ;  and  this  fact  will  account  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  those,  who  had  calculated  upon  an  accruing 
revenue  to  the  State  Treasury  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
road.  I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  Report  of  Mr.  Wad- 
ley  and  his  successor  Mr.  Yonge  for  a  more  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  statement  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  thus  briefly 
alluded.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  difficulties  were  met  and  overcome  by 
the  Superintendent.  The  energy  and  ability  displayed  by 
him  are  so  familiar  to  the  public,  that  it  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  remark  upon  it.  He  did  all  that  could 
be  done,  and  I  venture  to  add,  more  than  any  other  man 
would  have  effected  under  the  same  circumstances.  I  need 
not  add,  that  his  entire  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
road,  met  my  cordial  approval. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1853  Mr.  Wadley  resigned 
his  office  of  Superintendent — and  I  appointed  George  Yonge, 
Esq.,  to  fill  his  vacancy.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Wadley  to  state 
that  he  did  not  leave  his  post  until  he  had  satisfied  me,  that 
the  interests  of  the  road  would  not  suffer  from  his  with¬ 
drawal.  In  his  successor  I  have  found  an  able,  experienced 
and  faithful  officer,  whose  successful  management  of  the 
road  as  exhibited  by  his  report,  is  the  best  encomium  that 
can  be  passed  upon  his  services. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
present  condition  of  this  great  State  work.  The  Reports  of 
the  Superintendents  will  show  you  in  detail  its  operations 
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during  the  two  past  years.  The  failure  to  report  any  profits 
paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  has  already  been  accounted 
for.  The  fact,  however,  that  profits  have  been  realized,  and 
appropriated  to  the  wants  of  the  road,  should  satisfy  your 
minds — that  with  wise  and  judicious  management,  it  must 
for  the  future  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  No  ad¬ 
ditional  call  is  made  upon  the  Treasury  for  aid.  Its  own 
revenue  will  soon  complete  the  necessary  repairs,  and  equip¬ 
ments,  and  discharge  its  remaining  liabilities. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  recommendations,  contained 
in  the  Superintendent’s  report.  Founded  as  they  are  upon 
his  experience  in  the  management  of  the  road — they  should 
receive  your  careful  consideration.  The  act  of  the  last  Leg¬ 
islature  which  authorized  the  road  to  be  sued  in  any  county 
through  which  it  passes — ought  to  be  modified.  I  can  see 
no  good  reason,  why  this  discrimination  should  be  made 
against  the  State  road.  All  similar  companies  have  to  be 
sued  in  the  county  in  which  their  principal  office  is  located. 
This  is  right  and  proper.  It  is  the  place  where  their  books 
are  kept  and  their  business  transacted,  and  therefore  the 
proper  point  for  the  litigation  of  claims  against  them.  It 
is  problepiatical  whether  the  State  should  submit  to  being 
sued  at  all — but  certainly  she  ought  not  to  embarrass  her 
officers  with  burdens  not  imposed  upon  other  companies. 
The  road  passes  through  counties  belonging  to  three  judi¬ 
cial  districts,  and  it  might  happen  that  the  Superintendent 
would  be  sued  and  required  to  attend  Court  in  different 
counties  at  the  same  time.  This  consideration  alone  shows 
the  propriety  of  a  change  in  the  law.  In  this  connection 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  suits  have  been  com¬ 
menced  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I  have  directed  pleas  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  be  filed  in  all  such  cases, 
and  the  question  if  decided  against  us,  to  be  carried  to  the 
highest  Court  of  the  country.  We  have  a  right  to  complain 
of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  our  neighbors,  as  it  was 
principally  to  gratify  them,  that  the  doors  of  our  own  Courts 
were  thrown  open  to  claimants  against  the  State  road.  If 
the  Courts  should  maintain  their  jurisdiction  in  the  State 
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of  Tennessee,  and  the  road  subjected  to  the  trouble  and  an¬ 
noyance  of  this  litigation,  it  will  devolve  upon  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  determine,  what  course  they  will  adopt  in  reference 
to  the  Western  terminus  of  the  Road,  that  will  most  effec¬ 
tually  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings. 

The  important  question  for  your  consideration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  great  work  is,  what  shall  be  the  future 
policy  of  the  State  in  reference  to  it?  Realizing  the  deep 
interest  felt  by  our  people  in  the  decision  of  this  question, 

I  submit  to  you  my  views  fully  on  the  subject. 

By  some  a  sale  of  the  road  is  proposed.  I  trust  however, 
that  the  advocates  of  this  policy  are  not  numerous,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  their  number  will  be  lessened,  in  proportion 
as  you  satisfy  the  public  mind  that  the  road  can  be  success¬ 
fully  carried  on,  under  State  management.  To  sell  the  road 
would  be  to  disappoint  that  general  expectation  which  has 
so  long  looked  to  the  completion  of  this  enterprize  for  a 
source  of  reliable  revenue  to  the  State.  The  funds  raised 
by  the  sale  could  not  be  appropriated  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  public  debt,  as  that  is  not  due.  There  is  no  profitable 
investment  of  it  that  could  be  made,  and  the  result  would 
be — that  by  the  time,  the  public  debt  had  to  be  met,  this 
fund  would  have  been  exhausted  in  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
expenditures.  Increased  taxation  would  then  be  the  only 
means  of  meeting  the  liabilities  of  the  State.  I  feel  confident 
that  no  argument  is  required  against  a  policy  which  will  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  such  a  result  The  proposition  to  sell  two 
thirds  of  the  road  is  equally,  if  not  more  objectionable.  The 
same  consequence  would  follow  to  a  great  extent.  Besides 
it  is  the  unvarying  lesson  taught  by  our  experience,  that 
the  State  is  the  sufferer  in  every  copartnership  which  she 
forms  of  this  character.  The  road  should  either  be  under 
the  entire  control  of  individual  interest,  or  under  the  ex¬ 
clusive  management  of  the  State.  A  departure  from  this 
rule,  would  certainly  lead  to  no  good  result,  and  I  trust  that 
the  experiment  will  not  be  made.  Rejecting  then  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  dispose  of  the  road,  I  recur  to  the  inquiry,  what 
is  the  best  policy  for  its  future  government?  In  the  man- 
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agement  of  a  railroad,  two  ideas  should  be  kept  prominently 
in  view,  uniformity  and  permanency  in  its  system,  and  a 
responsible  head  to  manage  and  control  its  affairs.  Frequent 
changes,  and  divided  responsibility  are  incompatible  with 
the  successful  operation  of  any  rail  road.  Looking  to  these 
considerations  I  feel  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  must 
attend  any  plan  which  has  yet  been  suggested  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  State  Road,  but  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  that  system  which  is  freest  from  these  objections. 
The  two  plans  which  have  been  most  generally  considered, 
are,  first,  the  present  one  which  leaves  the  road  under  the 
control  of  the  Executive  and  a  Superintendent  appointed  by 
him.  The  other  proposes  to  constitute  a  board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  invest  them  with  the  power,  now  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor.  My  own  mind  at  one  time  favored 
the  latter  proposition.  Experience  and  observation,  how¬ 
ever,  have  fully  satisfied  me,  that  it  will  not  do.  The  idea 
of  a  board  of  commissioners  was  derived  from  the  Board 
of  Directors,  appointed  by  private  corporations,  for  similar 
duties ;  and  the  argument  drawn  by  analogy  from  this  source 
would  be  good,  if  these  Directors  discharged  the  duties, 
which  the  public  supposes  them  to  perform ;  such,  however, 
is  not  the  feat.  The  best  Board  of  Directors  for  a  rail  road 
Company  are  those,  who  have  sagacity  and  judgment  enough 
to  submit  the  entire  management  of  their  roads  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Superintendent.  In  adopting  a  general  system, 
for  the  management  of  a  road,  their  counsels  may  some¬ 
times  be  heeded  with  some  advantage ;  but  when  the  detailed 
operations  of  the  road  are  to  be  considered  and  disposed 
of — the  least  said  or  done  by  them,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  their  company.  If  a  Board  of  Directors  should 
attempt  to  revise  the  dealings  of  a  President  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  with  their  subordinates,  reinstating  such  as  had  in 
their  judgment  been  improperly  removed,  or  forcing  the 
appointment  of  others  who  they  might  suppose  peculiarly 
qualified  for  some  position,  it  would  result  in  the  total  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  road,  and  the  effort  would  soon  be  felt 
by  the  Stockholders  in  reduced  profits,  neglected  machinery, 
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and  dilapidated  road.  Upon  this  point  I  can  safely  appeal 
to  the  experience  and  observation  of  every  man,  who  has 
been  connected  with  a  successful  and  well  managed  rail 
road.  If  this  be  true  of  private  companies,  the  difficulties 
will  be  greatly  enhanced,  when  the  same  principle  is  applied 
to  a  public  work,  when  superadded  to  other  causes  of  trou¬ 
ble  and  embarrassment,  there  is  thrown  in,  the  political 
and  party  considerations  which  would  inevitably  be  con¬ 
nected  with  such  a  system.  The  subordinate  officers  on  a 
rail  road,  who  feel  that  they  owe  their  places  to  any  other 
cause,  than  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  would  soon  derange 
and  ruin  the  best  managed  road  in  the  country.  Under  the 
proposed  system  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  these  diffi¬ 
culties  could  scarcely  be  avoided,  and  I  therefore  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  plan  there  would  also  be  wanting,  that  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  management  of  the  road,  which  is  essential 
to  its  success.  With  the  change  of  Commissioners,  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  changed  and  all  the  consequences  attendant 
upon  such  changes,  would  be  constantly  experienced.  The 
present  system  is  in  my  judgment  decidedly  preferable;  one 
great  object  at  last  is  affected,  a  responsible  head  is  placed  in 
charge  of  the  road — to  whom  the  country  can  look  for  its 
proper  and  faithful  management.  The  Executive  elected 
by  the  people  is  responsible  to  them.  The  Superintendent 
should  be  appointed  by,  and  be  responsible  to  the  Executive, 
the  subordinate  officers  should  be  appointed  by,  and  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Superintendent,  and  thus  the  management  of  the 
road  is  placed  upon  a  system  of  responsibility  which  ensures 
its  successful  operation.  In  the  appointment  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  the  Executive  feels  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  him,  and  will  exercise  a  sound  judgment  in  the  selec¬ 
tion.  The  Superintendent  knowing  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  his  subordinates,  will  exercise  like 
prudence  and  discretion,  in  their  selection  and  the  subordi¬ 
nates  feeling  their  dependence  upon,  and  responsibility  to 
the  Superintendent,  will  realize  the  fact,  that  the  tenure 
by  which  they  hold  their  offices,  is  the  faithful  and  efficient 
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discharge  of  duty.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  you  will 
perceive  that  there  must  be  a  cordial  and  mutual  confidence 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Sui)erintendent,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Superintendent  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive.  1  therefore  recommend  that  the  act  of  the  last 
Legislature  taking  the  appointment  of  this  officer  from  the 
Governor  and  giving  it  to  the  Legislature,  be  repealed,  and 
that  the  appointment  be  again  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Executive.  If  the  road  is  to  be  continued  under  State  man¬ 
agement,  this  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  practicable  system, 
that  can  be  adopted. 

Two  leading  objections  are  urged  against  this  plan.  The 
first  is  founded  upon  the  fear  that  the  subordinate  posts 
on  the  road  will  be  regarded  and  filled  as  political  offices. 
Under  my  administration  “this  practice  has  ceased  to  exist.” 
Whatever  may  be  thought  or  said  about  making  governmen¬ 
tal  offices,  political  positions,  in  other  departments,  it  is  a 
well  settled  fact  that  it  will  not  answer  in  the  management 
of  rail  roads,  or  similar  State  enterprizes.  Such  a  policy  is 
condemned  both  by  reason  and  experience,  and  can  never 
be  resorted  to  without  endangering  the  public  interest.  This 
truth  is  so  clearly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  every  State 
work,  where  the  policy  has  been  adopted,  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  experiment  will  again  be  made  in  our  own  State. 
The  other  objection  is  of  a  more  serious  character.  It  grows 
out  of  the  changes  in  the  management  of  the  road,  incident 
to  the  frequent  change  in  the  Executive  office.  I  admit  the 
force  of  his  objection,  and  the  only  reply  that  can  be  offered, 
is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  objection  is  applicable  to 
every  plan  which  has  been  or  can  be  suggested  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  road  under  state  management. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  I  submit  to  your  considera¬ 
tion,  another  plan,  for  the  disposal  of  the  road,  one,  which 
will  secure  the  three  great  objects  to  be  attained ;  first,  the 
retention  of  the  State's  interest  in  the  road ;  second,  a  uni¬ 
form  and  permanent  system  for  its  management ;  and  third, 
a  certain  and  reliable  revenue  from  it.  It  is  to  lease  the 
road  under  an  act  of  incorporation.  Let  a  charter  be  granted 
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with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  shares  of 
a  hundred  dollars  each.  The  charter  should  provide  that 
the  company,  should  make  semi-annual  payments  to  the 
State,  and  that  the  first  failure  should  ipso  facto  work  its 
forfeiture.  The  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  its  lease,  should  be  at  least  five  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested  by  the  State,  which  might  be  estimated  at 
five  millions  of  dollars.  The  charter  should  be  for  a  limited 
time,  and  perhaps  twenty  five  years  would  be  sufficiently 
long.  The  company  should  be  required  to  return  the  Road 
at  the  expiration  of  their  lease  in  as  good  condition,  and  as 
well  equipped  as  when  they  received  it.  The  improvements 
which  the  increased  business  of  the  Road  will  require  them 
make,  would  afford  a  reliable  guaranty  upon  this  point.  On 
the  other  hand  the  State  should  agree  to  pay  the  company 
for  any  increased  value  given  to  the  road  by  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  them.  Provision  should  also  be  made  in  the 
charter,  to  protect  connecting  roads  from  a  partial,  and  un¬ 
just  administration  of  its  affairs,  under  such  penalties  as 
would  ensure  perfect  impartiality.  I  have  fixed  the  capital 
of  the  company  at  a  half  million,  supposing  that  to  be  sufii- 
cient  for  the  ordinary  improvements,  which  are  still  re¬ 
quired  to  put  the  road  in  complete  order.  The  Legislature 
could  hereafter  increase  it,  if  the  business  of  the  road  should 
require  the  laying  of  a  double  track. 

In  submitting  this  suggestion  to  your  consideration,  I 
have  merely  laid  down  the  outline  of  a  plan  which  might  be 
perfected,  if  the  policy  recommended  meets  with  your  ap¬ 
proval.  If  adopted  care  should  be  exercised  in  guarding  the 
interests  of  the  State  in  any  charter  which  may  be  granted, 
and  that  is  submitted  with  great  confidence  to  your  wisdom 
and  discretion.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  will  ensure  a  uniform,  and  permanent  system  in 
the  conduct,  and  management  of  this  great  work.  It  will 
be  brought  under  the  operation  of  private  enterprize  and 
individual  interest  without  sacrificing  the  investment  of  the 
State.  It  will  be  relieved  from  the  difficulties  which  I  have 
shown  must  always  more  or  less  attend  its  management 
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under  State  control,  and  finally  ensure  the  regular  receipt 
into  the  treasury  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  housand 
dollars  per  annum. 

THE  PENITENTIARY. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  reports  of  the  Principal  Keeper 
and  Book  Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary,  which  will  exhibit  to 
you  its  operations  during  the  past  two  years.  The  officers 
of  that  Institution  during  that  time  have  been  faithful,  and 
energetic  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  I  believe  that 
its  business  under  their  charge,  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  business  of  preceding  years.  Its  assets  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  in  all  probability  discharge  its  liabilities,  and 
leave  it  free  from  debt.  The  business  of  the  Penitentiary 
is  not,  and  in  my  judgment  never  will  be  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  State.  The  appropriations,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  meet  its  liabilities,  show  this  fact.  The 
gross  amount  of  them  is  set  forth  in  the  Keeper’s  report. 
It  now  requires  large  appropriations  to  make  the  necessary 
improvements,  and  to  furnish  materials  for  its  successful 
management.  It  is  a  subject  which  should  secure  more  of 
the  personal  attention  of  your  members,  than  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  the  case.  An  inspection  of  its  condition  will  give 
you  more  satisfactory  information  of  its  true  wants  than 
any  representation  that  I  can  made,  and  I  would  urge  the 
propriety  of  your  doing  so,  as  it  can  be  done  with  very  little 
trouble  to  yourselves,  and  much  benefit  to  the  State.  As 
you  will  perceive  from  the  Keeper’s  report  the  business  of 
building  rail  road  cars  has  been  commenced  upon  a  pretty 
extensive  scale.  The  experiment  so  far  has  proven  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  indeed  it  has  been  the  principal  source 
of  revenue  since  its  commencement.  For  the  want  of  the 
necessary  means,  an  arrangement  had  to  be  made  with  the 
State  road  to  furnish  the  materials  for  building  cars,  and 
as  long  as  that  road  requires  all  the  cars  that  can  be  built 
at  the  Penitentiary,  this  arrangement  could  be  continued.  If 
the  business,  however,  should  be  extended  as  recommended 
in  the  Keeper’s  report  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  supply 
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the  necessary  means  for  the  purchase  in  advance  of  ma¬ 
terials,  as  the  object  should  then  be,  to  manufacture  cars 
for  all  roads  that  may  desire  to  purchase.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  authorize  the  employment  of  a  Superintendent 
of  this  branch  of  the  work,  at  a  better  salary  than  is  now 
allowed  to  the  subordinate  officers.  If  a  ready  sale  be  found 
for  the  cars,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  the 
most  profitable  business  than  can  be  carried  on  in  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary. 

The  importance  of  classifying  the  prisoners  in  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  forcibly  presented  to 
the  Legislature  by  my  predecessors,  that  I  deem  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  It  is  again  brought  to  your 
attention  by  the  Principal  Keeper’s  Report,  and  I  would  im¬ 
press  upon  your  minds  the  propriety  of  giving  it  your  early 
attention.  When  this  recommendation  is  based  upon  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  every  one  who  has  been  thrown  into 
official  communication  with  the  Penitentiary,  it  should  at 
least  receive  more  consideration  than  has  heretofore  been 
given  to  it. 


THE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  bi-ennial  Report  of  the  Trustees,  Superintendent  and 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  is  herewith  sub¬ 
mitted.  This  Institution  has  been  conducted  during  the 
past  two  years  with  the  characteristic  energy  and  ability  of 
its  officers.  I  commend  to  your  attention  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  contained  in  these  reports.  Founded 
as  they  are  upon  the  experience  and  observation  of  those 
who  have  shown  themselves  so  worthy  of  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  them  by  the  State,  they  should  command  your  most 
favorable  consideration.  This  Institution  was  established 
by  the  State  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
provide  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  that  unfortunate  class 
of  our  fellow  beings,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  reason, 
and  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  providing  for  themselves. 
This  humane  object  will  not  have  been  accomplished,  so 
long  as  there  remains  in  the  borders  of  our  State  one  unfor- 
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tunate  lunatic  unprovided  for.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  hu¬ 
miliating  reflection,  that  applicants  for  admission  are  daily 
rejected  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  means  to  provide 
for  their  accommodation.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  those  who  have  been  spared  from 
this  awful  calamity  to  furnish  from  their  treasure  whatever 
may  be  required  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  their  less 
fortunate  fellow  beings.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  lives  in 
our  State  a  single  citizen,  who  would  not  give  a  cordial 
response  to  this  sentiment.  The  necessities  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion,  is  therefore  the  only  just  limit  to  your  appropriations. 
When  you  ascertain  its  wants,  let  them  be  supplied,  your 
hearts  will  approve  the  act,  and  your  constituents  will  sanc¬ 
tion  the  vote. 

There  is  one  class  of  lunatics  for  whom  no  provision  is 
made  in  the  organization  of  this  institution.  I  allude  to  our 
slave  population.  This  omission,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  fact,  that  the  number  is  so  limited  that  it  has 
not  attracted  public  attention.  There  are,  however,  a  few; 
and  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  them.  The  first 
suggestion  would  be  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  owners,  after  providing  a  place  at  the  Asylum  for  their 
reception.  This  will  not  do,  however,  as  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  unfortunate  lunatic  is  the  only  property  of 
the  owner ;  and  he  is  therefore  unable  to  support  him  at  the 
Asylum.  It  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  tax  those  who  have 
no  interest  in  slaves,  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose.  The 
amount  which  should  be  raised  for  this  object,  would  be 
small,  and  if  levied  upon  the  taxable  slave  property,  would 
not  be  felt  by  the  owner.  Looking  to  the  number  of  luna¬ 
tic  negroes,  it  would  require  only  a  nominal  tax  upon  this 
kind  of  property  to  raise  the  necessary  means.  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  every  slave  owner  should  not  cheerfully 
submit  to  this  tax,  to  carry  out  so  desirable  and  praisewor¬ 
thy  an  object.  I  therefore  reconunend  that  proper  steps  be 
taken  at  your  present  session  to  carry  out  these  views  in 
the  manner  suggested. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  for  the  years  1852  and  1853  is  herewith  transmit¬ 
ted.  The  success  of  this  institution  is  a  gratifying  result, 
and  should  secure  for  it  the  continued  patronage  of  the 
State.  Your  predecessors  have  by  their  liberal  endowments 
recognized  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  unfortunate  mute,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  the  money  of  the  people  to  an  ob¬ 
ject  that  would  receive  a  more  unqualified  approval  from  the 
popular  mind.  I  also  transmit  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  myself  to  attend  the  annual  examination  of 
1852.  It  b'ears  testimony  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty  by  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Its  recom¬ 
mendations  are  commended  to  your  consideration,  as  worthy 
of  attention  in  your  legislation  on  this  subject. 

THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

I  transmit  to  you  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Trustees 
for  the  “Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind.”  This  institution 
was  organized  under  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  and  is 
now  struggling  through  infantile  existence.  It  has  encoun¬ 
tered  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  all  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  view  of  these  difficulties,  its  efforts  have  been 
attended  with  as  much  success  as  could  have  reasonably 
been  anticipated.  It  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  the  foster¬ 
ing  care  extended  to  it  by  your  predecessors,  and  should 
continue  to  receive  your  patronage  and  encouragement.  The 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  blind — like  that  made  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb— addresses  itself  to  our  better  feelings.  The  heart 
would  be  callous  and  hardened  that  could  treat  that  appeal 
with  indifference.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  endowed  by  a 
kind  Providence  with  all  the  attributes  of  manhood,  unim¬ 
paired  by  disease  or  misfortune,  have  resting  upon  us  an 
obligation  in  reference  to  our  less  favored  brethren,  which 
we  cannot  disregard.  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
these  different  institutions  the  people  of  Georgia  have  ex- 
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hibited  their  appreciation  of  this  high  duty.  The  success 
which  has  attended  these  efforts,  should  only  stimulate  us 
to  renewed  exertions  and  more  liberal  contributions. 

GEORGIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  provision  was 
made  by  law  for  the  education  of  a  certain  number  of  ca¬ 
dets  in  the  Military  Institute,  located  at  Marietta.  A  report 
is  herewith  transmitted  from  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  that 
institution,  which  will  present  to  the  Legislature  all  the  in¬ 
formation  on  that  subject  in  my  possession.  The  system 
of  military  education  is  growing  in  popular  favor  throughout 
the  country.  In  other  States  of  the  Union  these  Academies 
receive  liberal  endowments  from  the  Government,  and  are 
becoming  more  and  more  the  favorites  of  the  people.  So 
far  as  I  am  enabled  to  judge,  the  Marietta  Institute  has  been 
as  eminently  successful  as  any  of  its  sister  institutions,  and 
as  deserving  of  State  patronage. 

EDUCATION. 

The  cause  of  Education  numbers  among  its  friends,  no 
supporters,  more  zealous,  or  liberal,  than  the  people  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  and  honest  pride  that  we 
can  point  to  the  progress  of  education  of  the  State.  Our 
University  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  and 
never  more  deserving  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
State.  Other  colleges  have  sprung  up  in  generous  rivalry 
with  this  institution  under  the  patronage  of  private  enter- 
prize,  affording  the  most  extensive  facilities  for  a  liberal 
education  to  all  who  may  be  possessed  of  the  necessary 
means.  Colleges  and  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  our 
daughters  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  neighborhood, 
founded  upon  private  munificence,  and  conducted  with 
marked,  energy  and  ability.  I  would  not  unnecessarily  mar 
this  picture  so  grateful  to  our  feelings  and  so  gratif}ring  to 
our  State  pride;  but  a  sense  of  duty  demands  that  our  at¬ 
tention  should  be  turned  to  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
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which  presents  for  our  consideration  far  different  results. 
Whilst  the  minds  of  those,  who  have  been  blessed  with  the 
necessary  means — are  being  stored  with  all  the  righ  treas¬ 
ures  of  knowledge,  placed  in  their  reach  by  these  flourishing 
institutions — there  is  to  be  found  another  class,  less  favored 
of  Heaven,  who  are  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance.  The 
propriety  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  every  one;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  its  importance 
is  fully  appreciated.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  complete  and 
finished  education  which  can  be  acquired  only  in  our  higher 
Seminaries  and  Colleges,  but  I  refer  to  it  in  its  more  limited 
sense.  The  man  who  can  read  and  write  is  a  well  educated 
man,  in  comparison  with  one,  to  whom  the  Alphabet  is  an 
unmeaning  mystery ;  and  the  gulf  that  separates  these  two 
classes  is  far  wider  and  deeper  than  the  one  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  humblest  scholar  and  the  most  learned  Professor. 
Give  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  State  an  opportunity 
of  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  we  become  that  day  an 
educated  people  for  all  the  practical  puirrases  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  honesty,  purity,  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
constitute  the  firm  foundations  of  a  republican  Government. 
To  the  extent  of  our  ability  it  is  our  duty  to  foster  and  nur¬ 
ture  these  elements  of  security  and  strength.  Georgia  has 
in  some  degree  realized  this  truth  and  exhibited  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  act  upon  it.  Her  able  sons  have  been  summoned  to 
.the  task  of  devising  systems  for  the  education  of  the  poor; 
and  our  legislative  tables  groan  under  the  accumulated 
reports  of  committees  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  subject.  All  that  could  be  done  in  this  way  has 
been  done,  and  yet  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty  are 
unprovided  with  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  and 
write.  Can  nothing  more  be  effected?  Is  this  field  of  labor, 
so  inviting  to  the  patriot  and  philanthropist,  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  forsaken?  To  answer  these  inquiries,  we  must 
ascertain,  first,  what  has  occasioned  the  failure  heretofore? 
and  secondly,  are  we  able  and  willing  to  overcome  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  future?  The  first  point  is  very  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  statement  of  this  simple  fact — the  number  of 
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children  returned  under  our  poor  school  law,  is  (38,000) 
thirty-eight  thousand,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  their 
education  is  ($23,000),  twenty-three  thousand  dollars.  In 
other  words,  for  the  education  of  each  child,  the  Legislature 
appropriates  the  sum  of  sixty  cents.  I  can  use  no  argument 
or  language  that  will  present  in  more  forcible  terms  the 
main  defect  in  our  past  system,  than  is  to  be  found  in  this 
statement.  We  have  failed  to  educate  the  destitute  children 
of  the  State,  because  we  have  failed  to  appropriate  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  of  money  to  effect  the  object.  It  is  more  than 
useless  to  discuss  plans  and  systems  until  the  necessary 
means  are  furnished  to  make  any  plan  successful.  This 
view  of  the  subject  brings  me  to  the  second  inquiry.  Can 
this  difficulty  be  met  and  overcome?  In  other  words,  will 
the  Legislature  appropriate  the  necessary  amount  of  money. 
At  present  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  large  in¬ 
crease  of  the  appropriation.  My  object  is  more  particularly 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  period  in  the  future,  when  the 
required  sum  can  be  devoted  to  this  object  without  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  any  additional  tax  upon  the  people.  If  I  am  right 
in  the  views  which  I  have  already  presented  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State,  present  and  prospective,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  public  debt  will  be  paid  off,  and  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  incurring  another.  When  that  time 
shall  have  arrived,  our  present  tax  law  may  be  reduced  one 
half,  and  still  furnish  ample  means  for  an  economical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Government — giving  no  just  cause  of 
complaint  on  the  ground  of  taxation.  The  State  rail  road 
under  the  system  I  have  recommended  will  bring  into  the 
Treasury  a  certain  and  regular  revenue  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  To  that  sum  I  look  to  supply  the 
present  defect  in  our  educational  system  for  the  poor.  To 
that  patriotic  object,  as  well  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  established  by  the  State  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
the  Blind,  and  the  unfortunate  Lunatic,  it  should  be 
sacredly  devoted ;  and  until  the  wants  of  each  and  all  should 
have  been  fully  supplied,  not  one  dollar  should  be  withdrawn 
for  any  other  purpose.  I  have  invited  your  attention  to  the 
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subject  at  this  time  that  the  public  mind  may  be  directed  to 
its  consideration  in  advance  of  the  period  when  the  policy 
may  with  propriety  be  adopted. 

PUBLIC  PRINTING 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  law  on  the  subject  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  printing.  It  is  defective  in  many  respects,  and  requires 
Legislative  action.  The  great  delay  that  occurred  in  the 
printing  of  the  Laws  and  Journals  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur  again.  Under 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  there  will  always  be  more  or  less 
danger  of  its  recurring.  In  the  estimation  of  many  persons 
the  Executive  is  held  partly  responsible  for  such  delay,  and 
yet  he  is  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Provision  should  be  made 
by  law  that  the  public  printing  should  be  done  at  the  seat  of 
Government — under  the  eye  and  supervision  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  he  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  transfer  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  public  printer  whenever  he  fails  ta 
complete  it  in  a  given  period  to  be  fixed  by  law.  Whenever 
there  is  unnecessary  delay,  the  Executive  should  be  author¬ 
ized  and  required  to  make  such  deductions  as  the  exigency 
in  his  judgment  justifies;  and  similar  power  should  be 
lodged  with  him  in  case  the  printing  is  not  executed  in 
manner  and  style  required  by  law.  It  should  be  made  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  compare  the  printed  laws 
before  their  final  publication,  with  the  enrolled  acts  in  his 
office,  and  proper  compensation  should  be  allowed  him  for 
the  discharge  of  this  duty.  The  style  and  execution  of  the 
printed  acts  should  be  improved.  The  act  of  1834  required 
them  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  at  that 
time  published.  Since  then  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  printing  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  should  in  this  respect  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  age. 

ANNUAL  SESSIONS 

The  experiment  of  bi-ennial  sessions  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  has  been  sufficiently  tested  by  experience,  and  I 
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believe  that  the  public  judgment  of  the  State  is  prepared 
to  pronounce  against  it.  I  was  among  the  number  of  its 
advocates,  and  so  voted  when  the  question  was  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  decision.  I  am  now  satisfied,  that  in 
common  with  a  large  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  was 
wrong,  and  am  prepared  to  recommend  a  return  to  annual 
sessions.  Even  if  the  policy  of  bi-ennial  sessions  was  right 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  increased  interest  and  im¬ 
portant  public  works  of  the  State  have  wrought  such  a 
change  in  our  affairs  that  a  different  system  is  now  required 
for  our  progressed  and  progressing  condition.  A  single 
consideration  should  satisfy  every  man  of  the  propriety  of 
annual  sessions.  At  present,  all  power  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  for  two  years,  and  his  term  expires  and  the 
people  are  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  official 
career  before  his  actings  and  doings  can  be  submitted  to 
the  test  of  Legislative  investigation.  He  cannot  be  called 
upon  for  exposition  of  his  official  doings  until  the  General 
Assembly  meets,  and  that  does  not  take  place  until  his  term 
of  office  has  expired,  and  he  has  either  been  re-elected  or 
defeated,  or  has  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  public 
service.  This  is  wrong  in  theory,  and  might  work  much 
injury  in  practice.  It  was  an  economical  view  of  the  subject 
which  induced  the  people  to  resort  to  bi-ennial  sessions,  but 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  result  has  justified 
this  expectation.  The  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  meets 
only  once  in  two  years,  renders  it  necessary  to  extend  the 
length  of  the  session.  The  accumulated  business  of  the  two 
years  must  be  disposed  of,  and  additional  time  is  required 
to  do  it.  In  order  that  the  people  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  passing  their  judgment  upon  this  subject,  I  recommend 
that  an  act  altering  the  constitution  be  passed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  and  the  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  election.  If  ap¬ 
proved  by  them,  your  successors  can  perfect  the  alteration, 
and  if  condemned,  the  act  can  then  be  rejected.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  thus  be  offered  of  having  the  question  decided 
by  the  direct  action  of  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

My  experience  in  office  has  brought  vividly  before  me  the 
fact  that  innumerable  occasions  occur,  where  the  Executive, 
on  account  of  the  varied  and  increasing  interests  of  the 
State,  requires  the  mature  and  deliberate  counsel  of  persons 
skilled  in  the  law.  The  hurried  and  off-hand  opinions  of  the 
best  lawyers,  are  worth  but  little  under  such  circumstances, 
and  the  separate  solemn  advice  of  feed  counsel  on  every 
such  question,  would  be  a  heavy  draw  upon  the  contingent 
fund.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  an  officer  known  as  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  such  a  salary 
as  would  command  the  best  counsel  in  the  State,  would 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  case.  To  the  general  duty  of  ad¬ 
vising  the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  might  be  added  with  propriety,  the  representing  and 
advocating  the  interest  of  the  State  in  all  questions  arising 
before  our  Supreme  Court.  The  duties  of  such  an  officer,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  specify.  The  necessity  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  an  office  will  be  felt  by  every  one  occupying 
the  Executive  chair. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  STATE  LIBRARY 

At  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  was  established  the  idea 
prevailed  that  the  convenience  of  parties  litigant  required 
that  the  court  should  hold  its  sessions  at  points  accessible 
to  them.  For  that  purpose  it  was  provided  in  the  law  organ¬ 
izing  the  court  that  it  should  sit  at  nine  different  places. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  was  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
subject,  as  the  parties  seldom  if  ever  attend  court.  Their 
attendance  is  not  necessary,  and  they  therefore  stay  away. 
No  one  will  question  the  fact,  that  this  migratory  feature 
is  attended  with  great  inconvenience  to  the  members  of  the 
court.  If  this  was  the  only  objection  to  it,  it  might  be  borne 
with,  but  it  deprives  the  court  of  the  advantages  of  con¬ 
sulting  good  libraries,  which  are  not  to  be  found  at  many 
of  the  points,  where  it  is  now  held.  Without  attempting  to 
present  the  many  reasons  which  might  be  urged  in  favor  of 
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the  change,  as  they  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  your 
minds,  I  recommend  that  the  places  for  holding  the  court 
be  reduced  to  the  number  required  by  the  Constitution. 
Looking  to  the  future  permanence  and  usefulness  of  this 
court,  1  think  it  advisable  that  the  Constitution  be  so 
amended  as  to  authorize  its  entire  sittings  at  the  seat  of 
government.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
otherwise.  The  docket  of  the  court  could  be  so  arranged 
for  each  of  the  Judicial  Districts  as  to  enable  counsel  to 
attend  to  their  cases  with  as  much  convenience  at  Milledge- 
ville  as  at  any  other  point. 

In  this  connection  I  call  your  attention  to  the  condition 
of  our  State  library.  For  many  years  the  library  has  been 
totally  neglected  and  almost  lost  sight  of  by  the  Legislature. 
The  last  General  Assembly  made  an  annual  appropriation 
of  a  thousand  dollars  for  it.  This  amount  regularly  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  system  of  exchanges  with  the  other  States, 
would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  furnish  a  State  library, 
of  which  we  might  not  be  ashamed.  The  small  salary  given 
to  the  librarian  will  not  secure  the  services  of  a  competent 
officer,  unless  the  appointment  is  connected  with  some  other 
office,  as  has  been  done  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
librarian’s  report  is  herewith  communicated.  It  will  show 
the  condition  of  the  library,  its  increase  since  I  came  into 
office,  and  also  the  regulations  I  have  adopted  to  preserve 
it  from  its  former  fate.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
submit  an  argument  to  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  obtain¬ 
ing  and  keeping  a  good  State  library.  State  pride,  if  there 
was  no  other  consideration,  would  make  an  appeal  in  its 
favor,  that  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  Its  propriety  and 
usefulness,  however,  are  too  apparent  to  require  further 
comment.  I  confidently  commend  to  your  favorable  consider¬ 
ation  the  policy  adopted  by  your  immediate  predecessors 
on  this  subject. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 

A  vacancy  occurred  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  during 
the  present  year,  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Hiram 
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Warner,  which  I  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Starnes.  There  have  been  several  vacancies  oc¬ 
casioned  by  death  and  resignation,  on  the  Circuit  Court 
bench,  but  as  they  are  no  longer  filled  by  the  Legislature, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  them. 

The  creditors  of  the  Bank  of  Darien  have  been  for  years 
applying  to  the  State  for  the  liquidation  of  their  claims, 
holding  as  they  do,  that  the  State  is  liable  for  them.  It  is 
time  this  matter  should  be  disposed  of,  and  I  recommend 
that  some  provision  be  made  by  the  present  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  the  final  settlement  of  these  claims,  either  by  sub¬ 
mitting  the  questions  involved  to  the  decision  of  the  courts, 
or  some  other  tribunal  to  be  selected  by  the  Legislature, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  parties  in  interest. 

I  was  directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  to  withdraw  the  block  of  marble,  which  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  Washington  Monument  from  this  State,  on 
account  of  the  objectionable  inscription  upon  it,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  another  in  its  stead,  with  the  simple  inscription  of  the 
Arms  of  the  State.  Finding  that  the  object  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  could  be  carried  out  by  an  alteration  of  the  inscription 
on  the  block  already  furnished,  I  adopted  that  course,  as  the 
most  economical  and  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

By  joint  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  I  was 
required  to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  and  report  to 
the  present  Legislature,  on  the  claims  of  Wm.  Q.  Anderson, 
Thos.  Anderson,  and  Richard  J.  Willis,  securities  of  John  R. 
Anderson,  on  his  bonds,  as  Cashier  and  agent  of  the  Darien 
Bnnk.  I  appointed  Charles  Dougherty  and  Wm.  Hope  Hull, 
Esqs.,  and  herewith  transmit  to  you  their  report  upon  the 
subject. 

My  predecessor  informed  the  last  General  Assembly  that 
the  question  of  the  boundary  between  Florida  and  our  own 
State  had  been  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  had  engaged  the  services  of  the 
Hon.  J.  M.  Berrien,  as  the  Attorney  of  the  State.  At  the 
instance  of  Judge  Berrien,  I  associated  with  him  the  Hon. 
George  E.  Badger  having  been  authorized  by  resolution  of 
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the  last  Legislature,  to  employ  additional  counsel  in  the  case. 
The  case  is  still  pending,  and  will  probably  be  decided  at  the 
approaching  term  of  that  court. 

A  question  of  boundary  between  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  has  arisen  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  The  correspondence  between  the  Governor 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  South  Carolina  and  myself  on 
that  subject  is  herewith  transmitted.  My  views  are  so  fully 
presented  in  that  correspondence,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  add  anything  in  reference  to  it.  I  recommend  that  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  last  letter  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  South  Carolina  be  acceded  to,  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  submitting  the  question  of  boundary  to  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  presents 
the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  settling  a  dispute,  which  if 
left  unadjusted,  might  at  some  future  day  lead  to  unpleasant 
consequences. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  I  was 
directed  to  appoint  “two  suitable  persons  as  delegates  from 
this  State  to  attend  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
Thirteen  Original  States,”  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  5th  of  July  1852..  I  appointed  the  Hon.  Marshall  J. 
Welbom  of  Columbus,  and  the  Hon.  Asbury  Hull  of  Athens, 
who  accepted  the  appointment,  and  their  report  of  the  action 
of  the  convention  is  herewith  transmitted.  The  object  for 
which  this  convention  assembled,  and  the  mode  by  which 
the  object  is  to  be  consummated,  are  so  fully  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  presented  in  the  accompanying  report,  that  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  do  more  than  ask  for  it  your  careful 
consideration.  It  is  no  local  or  sectional  movement,  in  which 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  alone  are  in¬ 
terested.  It  was  prompted  by  a  national  sentiment  as  broad 
as  the  Union — and  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  veneration  as 
deeply  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  as 
are  the  memories  of  our  revolutionary  struggles.  Georgia 
has  participated  so  far  with  commendable  zeal,  and  patriotic 
ardor  in  this  noble  enterprise — and  I  doubt  not,  that  every 
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step  of  its  future  progress  will  be  marked  with  the  evidences 
of  her  liberality. 

The  last  General  Assembly  passed  a  joint  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  me  “to  erect,  on  the  public  grounds,  near  the  State 
House,  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  our  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  fellow-citizen,  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  and  pay  for 
the  same  out  of  the  money  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February  23,  1850.” 
The  proposition  contained  in  this  resolution,  meets  my  cor¬ 
dial  approval.  No  one  entertains  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  services  and  brilliant  career  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  than  myself, 
and  it  would  have  given  me  sincere  pleasure  to  have  carried 
out  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  if  it  could  have  been 
done.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  is  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  contemplated  object.  A  monument  erected  on 
the  State  House  square,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Forsyth, 
should  not  only  be  creditable  to  the  State,  but  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  dead;  such  a  monument  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  one  thousand  dollars.  For  this  reason  and  for 
this  reason  alone,  I  have  taken  no  steps  to  carry  out  this 
resolution,  and  I  now  recommend  that  the  appropriation  be 
increased  to  a  sum  that  will  secure  such  a  monument  as  the 
occasion  calls  for ;  a  monument  worthy  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  worthy  of  the  distinguished  defender  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Union  of  our  fathers. 

We  have  just  had  our  first  judicial  elections  under  the  law 
giving  those  elections  to  the  people.  The  policy  of  the  law 
has  been  vindicated,  and  it  presents  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  recommending  an  extension  of  its  provisions  to  the  re¬ 
maining  cases  of  State  officers  elected  by  the  Legislature. 

Our  election  laws  need  amendment.  The  duty  of  decid¬ 
ing  upon  the  returns  of  many  elections,  is  by  implication 
devolved  upon  the  Executive.  No  rules  however  are  pre¬ 
scribed  for  his  government.  This  should  be  remedied  by 
the  passage  of  an  act,  plainly  defining  his  duty,  power,  and 
mode  of  procedure. 

The  great  number  of  laws  which  have  been  passed  on  the 
subject  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State  has  involved  that 
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subject  in  great  difficulty.  Many  of  these  laws  were  of  a 
mere  local  character,  but  their  application  being  general  in 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  has  produced  a  contrariety  of  pro¬ 
visions  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  whole  subject  needs 
thorough  and  radical  legislation,  and  I  trust  it  will  receive 
your  consideration  during  the  present  session.  For  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  remaining  ungranted  lands  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  have  been  regularly  surveyed,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  policy  of  the  act  of  1843  be  adopted.  Experience 
has  proven  it  to  be,  by  far  the  most  economical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  mode  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands. 

The  slow  but  steady  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  our  State,  should  bring  to  your  attention  the  importance 
of  providing  for  a  thorough  geological  survey  of  the  State. 
Other  departments  of  interest  would  be  greatly  benefitted 
by  it — and  1  recommend  that  ample  provision  be  made  for 
that  purpose. 

I  was  requested  by  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  last 
Legislature  to  make  the  alterations  and  arrangements  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  that  body.  It  has  been  attended  to— and  a  portion  of 
the  expense  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund.  No  special 
appropriation  was  made  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  and  it 
now  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  make  an  early  appropri¬ 
ation  to  pay  the  balance  due  to  Mr.  Lord,  the  contractor. 
As  he  was  among  the  unfortunate  number  who  suffered 
severely  from  the  late  fire  in  this  city,  I  would  urge  upon 
you  the  justice  of  providing  for  the  immediate  settlement  of 
his  account. 

Your  attention  has  doubtless  been  arrested  by  the  de¬ 
structive  character  of  the  fire  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
The  individual  sufferers  make  no  appeal  to  you  for  relief, 
but  it  is  in  your  power  to  render  essential  aid,  not  only  to 
them  but  to  the  whole  community,  by  decisive  action  upon 
the  subject  of  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  government.  The 
constant  agitation  of  that  question  has  paralyzed  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  people  of  Milledgeville  and  crushed  their  spirit 
of  enterprise.  The  future  prosperity  of  their  city  is  in- 
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volved  in  it,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  an  open  and  unsettled 
point,  the  effect  will  be  felt  and  seen  in  the  downward  ten¬ 
dency  of  every  interest  connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  city.  Ample  time  has  been  allowed  for  ascertaining  the 
popular  will  on  the  subject  and  legislative  expression  should 
now  be  given  to  the  judgment  of  the  pepole.  It  is  due  not 
only  to  this  community,  but  also  to  the  future  comfort  of 
those,  who  may  be  officially  called  to  spend  a  portion  of  their 
time  at  the  Capitol.  Such  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to 
make  Milledgeville  a  pleasant  residence  for  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  others  called  here  by  public 
business,  can  never  be  made  until  it  is  known  that  the  seat  of 
Government  will  not  be  removed.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  the  public  will  on  this  subject,  let  it  be  made  known  in 
such  authoritative  form,  as  will  relieve  all  doubt  and  anxiety 
in  reference  to  it. 

FEDERAL  RELATIONS 

I  herewith  transmit  a  communication  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Federal  Government,  accompanied  with  a 
copy  of  a  “Consular  Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French.” 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  seventh 
article  of  the  convention. 

I  herewith  transmit  the  resolutions  of  various  state  Leg¬ 
islatures,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  me. 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  an  occur¬ 
rence  has  transpired  in  which  Georgia,  though  not  directly 
a  party,  is  in  my  judgment  deeply  interested,  and  to  which 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention.  A  citizen  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  his  way  to  Texas  with  slaves  is  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  compelled  to  take  a  temporary  transit  through  the 
city  of  New  York.  Upon  Hal^s  Corpus  before  Judge 
Payne  of  that  State — the  negroes  were  declared  free,  and 
the  citizen  deprived  of  his  property.  Though  indemnified 
fully,  I  believe  by  voluntary  subscription,  yet  the  principle 
involved  in  the  decision  is  one  of  vast  importance  and  of 
startling  tendency,  in  which  the  interest  of  Mr.  Lemmons 
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becomes  insignificant,  and  the  interest  of  every  slave  hold¬ 
ing  State  paramount  and  equal.  Virginia  and  Texas  have 
no  deeper  interest  than  Georgia  and  Alabama.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  an  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  decision,  to 
the  appellate  court  of  New  York,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
final  adjudication  of  the  question  involved  will  be  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  deliberate 
determination  of  any  question  by  that  tribunal,  commands 
and  should  receive  the  respect  of  the  country,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  a  precedent  controlling  subsequent  cases.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  decision  of  Judge  Payne  will  be  better 
considered  in  a  court  room  than  in  a  document  like  the 
present.  It  is  not  my  purpose  therefore  to  submit  an  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  correctness  of  that  decision.  If  such  is  the  law, 
it  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  solemnly,  thus  pronounced 
in  a  case  made  before  any  tribunal  within  my  knowledge. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  citizens  of  the  slave  holding  States, 
who  by  force  of  circumstances  or  for  convenience  seek  a 
passage  through  the  territory  of  a  non-slave  holding  State, 
with  their  slaves — are  thereby  deprived  of  their  property 
in  them,  and  the  slaves  ipso  facto  become  emancipated,  it  is 
time  that  we  know  the  law  as  it  is.  No  Court  in  America 
has  ever  announced  this  to  be  law.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
strange  if  it  should  be.  By  the  comity  of  Nations,  the  per¬ 
sonal  status  of  every  man  is  determined  by  the  law  of  his 
domicil,  and  whether  he  be  bond  or  free,  capable  or  incapable 
there,  he  remains  so  every  where  until  a  new  domicil  is  ac¬ 
quired.  This  is  but  the  courtesy  of  nation  to  nation, 
founded,  not  upon  the  statute,  but  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  States,  and  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  private  justice.  A  denial  of  this  comity  is  unheard 
of  among  civilized  nations,  and  if  deliberately  and  wantonly 
persisted  in,  would  be  just  cause  of  war.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  courtesy  yielded  by  independent  nations  to  each 
other,  can  be  rightfully  denied  by  one  of  these  states  to 
the  other?  Is  the  bond  of  Union  an  authority  or  reason  for  a 
course  of  conduct  so  unjustifiable  without  that  bond?  Did 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  so  wise  and  so  provident 
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as  to  all  other  possible  causes  of  disturbance  between  the 
States,  permit  so  pregnant  a  source  of  discord,  to  pass  un¬ 
heeded  and  unprovided  for?  In  yielding  our  right  to  make 
treaties,  and  to  declare  war,  have  we  left  ourselves  remedy¬ 
less  in  cases  of  palpable  violation  of  the  law  and  comity  of 
nations?  The  adjudication  of  these  questions  by  the  tri¬ 
bunal  organized  under  the  constitution,  cannot  be  reviewed 
with  indifference  by  us.  Every  slave-holding  State  should 
be  heard  before  that  tribunal.  I  therefore  recommend,  that 
in  the  event,  of  the  Lemmon’s  case  being  carried  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Executive  be  authorized  to  employ  able 
counsel,  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  be  heard  before 
that  court,  upon  these  questions. 

The  general  condition  of  our  Federal  Relations  presents 
a  flattering  prospect.  Since  the  happy  termination  of  those 
angry  sectional  strifes,  which  for  a  time  threatened  our 
peace  and  quiet,  the  country  has  returned  to  a  state  of  calm 
repose,  and  all  the  indications  of  the  present,  point  to  a 
happy,  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 


HOWELL  COBB. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


John  Archibald  Campbell,  Aesociate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  1853-1861.  By  Henry  G.  Ck)nner, 
LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Ck)urt  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1920.  Pp.  viii,  310). 

This  volume  in  protraying  the  life  of  John  Archibald 
Campbell  thereby  gives  a  valuable  insight  into  much  of  the 
nation’s  history,  legal  and  political,  for  the  subject  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  country’s  affairs  for  almost  half  a 
century.  A  native  of  Georgia,  and  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University,  he  early,  began  the  practice  of  law  and  soon 
thereafter  entered  into  politics  in  Alabama.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  he 
remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  convinced  him 
that  he  could  be  of  no  further  use  in  that  body.  He  was 
the  intermediary  between  the  Southern  CJommissioners  and 
Secretary  Seward,  concerning  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter ;  and 
later  when  it  became  evident  that  the  South  could  not  win 
the  war,  he  stood  out  again  as  a  strong  force  for  peace  and 
an  understanding  between  the  sections.  In  fulfilling  this 
role  he  was  present  at  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Richmond  he  had  conversations  with  Lin¬ 
coln  concerning  the  means  of  procedure  in  reconstructing 
the  South.  Although  a  believer  in  the  right  of  secession, 
he  had  argued  that  the  causes  were  not  sufflcient  in  1860 
and  1861 — that  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  not  sufflcient 
provocation  to  break  up  the  Union.  After  being  imprisoned 
in  Fort  Pulaski  for  a  few  months,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
went  to  New  Orleans  where  he  entered  into  the  practice 
of  law.  He  died  in  Baltimore  in  1889. 

While  this  volume  is  concerned  much  with  legal  matters, 
such  as  court  decisions  and  arguments  of  counsel,  it  has  a 
far  wider  interest  than  merely  to  the  legal  profession ;  and 
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although  sixty-two  court  decisions  are  discussed  or  men¬ 
tioned,  it  carries  forward  with  few  jars  the  interest  on 
broad  principles.  Judge  Campbell  participated  in  some  of 
the  most  important  decisions  of  the  times — especially  those 
relating  to  slavery  are  of  note,  such  as  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  nullification  procedure,  and 
Kentucky  vs.  Denison.  In  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Circuit,  over  which  he  presided,  he  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  the  filibustering  exi)editions,  involving  neutrality  laws, 
and  slave  trade  cases. 

Judge  Campbell’s  hostility  to  monopolies,  and  his  state 
right  sentiments  are  brought  out  in  numerous  cases,  which 
he  argued  or  decided.  His  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
the  Federal  Courts’  maritime  jurisdiction  was  actuated  by 
this  latter  feeling.  However,  in  the  Slaughter-House  case, 
which  he  argued  in  1872  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  he  did  not  let  his  state  rights  sentiments  (undoubted¬ 
ly  greatly  modified  by  the  war),  prevent  him  from  taking 
the  side  against  Louisiana,  aided  as  he  was  by  the  feeling 
against  monopolies,  municipal  or  otherwise. 

This  volume  gives  interesting  information  on  the  South’s 
Commissioners  to  Washington,  quoting  Campbell’s  Facts  of 
History  on  the  negotiations.  It  also  lets  Campbell  speak  for 
himself  through  his  memoranda,  on  his  conversations  with 
Lincoln  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  but  it  fails  to  quote  his  mem¬ 
oirs  on  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  book,  many  of  Campbell’s  letters 
and  papers  were  used  with  also  much  secondary  material,  to 
which,  however,  the  footnotes  inadequately  refer,  and  for 
which  no  bibliography  is  attached.  There  are  some  slips  in 
quotations  and  a  few  typographical  errors  (e.  g.,  p.  171). 
There  is  an  index.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  valuable  work 
well  done.  E.  M.  C. 

Negro  Folk  Rhymes,  Wise  and  Otherwise,  with  a  Study, 
By  Thomas  W.  Talley  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1922.  Pp.  xii,  347.  $2.25.) 

This  collection  of  Negro  folk  rhymes  not  only  expresses 
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the  record  of  a  singing,  dancing  people  in  the  lighter  vein 
of  song  and  story,  but  it  also  has  a  historical  interest  in  its 
portrayal  of  the  life  of  the  Negro  in  slavery  and  in  freedom. 
Although  some  of  the  rhymes  are  of  African  origin,  and 
others  are  of  a  light  and  trivial  nature ;  still,  many  of  them 
express  the  fundamental  feelings  and  deep  longings  of  the 
race.  Much  of  the  life  history  of  the  Negroes,  their  reaction 
on  their  economic  and  political  surroundings,  stands  out  in 
many  of  these  rhymes.  Most  of  them  are  of  ante-bellum, 
origin,  and  therefore  often  touch  their  conditions  as  slaves ;; 
but  some  arose  during  the  Civil  War,  and  others  came  stiU 
later  to  record  the  Negroe’s  development  into  a  laborer  on. 
“public  works.” 

Various  features  of  the  life  of  the  slave  are  portrayed.  In 
“Ration  Day”  the  good  things  he  got  to  eat  from  his  master 
are  mentioned.  According  to  the  first  stanza: 

“Dat  ration  day  come  once  a  week. 

Ole  Mosser’s  rich  as  Gundy ; 

But  he  gives  us  ’lasses  all  de  week. 

An’  buttermilk  fer  Sund’y.” 

The  slave’s  reward  for  being  good  while  the  master  was 
away  is  expressed  in  the  rhyme,  “Going  to  be  Good  Slaves.’' 
'The  threat  held  over  slaves  to  “sell  them  South”,  if  they  be¬ 
came  unruly  produced  this  rhyme: 

“  ’Way  down  yon’er  in  ’Possum  Trot, 

(In  ole  Miss’sip’  whar  de  sun  shines  hot) 

Dere  hain’t  no  chickens  an’  de  Niggers  eats  c’on; 

You  hain’t  never  see’d  de  lak  since  youse  been  bo’n. 
You’d  better  min’  Mosser  an’  keep  a  stiff  lip, 

So’s  you  won’t  git  sol’  down  to  ole  Miss’sip’.” 

The  promise  often  made  by  slave  owners  to  liberate  their 
slaves  seems  not  to  have  been  carried  out  in  all  cases  as 
these  stanzas  from  “Promise  of  Freedom”  indicate: 

“Ole  Mosser  lakwise  promise  me, 

W’en  he  died,  he’d  set  me  free. 
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But  ole  Mosser  go  an’  make  his  Will 
Fer  to  leave  me  a-plowing  ol  Beck  still. 

**Yes,  my  ole  Mosser  promise  me ; 

But  ‘his  papers’  didn’  leave  me  free. 

A  dose  of  pisen  he’ped  ’im  along. 

May  de  Devil  preach  his  funer’l  song.” 

The  slave  slipping  away  for  a  visit  “widout  pass  an’ 
warnin’  ”  as  well  as  his  escape  into  freedom  are  recorded  in 
the  ante-bellum  rhymes,  “Off  from  Richmond”,  “Song  to 
the  Runaway  Slave”,  and  “Four  Runaway  Negroes — 
Whence  they  Came.”  The  Negro  philosophy  on  the  subject 
of  freedom  stands  out  in  “Jack  and  Dinah  Want  Freedom.” 
Here  “Ole  Aunt  Dinah”  would  like  to  be  free 

“But,  you  know.  Aunt  Dinah’s  gittin’  sorter  ole ; 

An’  she’s  feared  to  go  to  Canada,  caze  it’s  so  col’.” 

Then,  there  was  “Uncle  Jack” 

“ . ..  he  want  to  git  free. 

He  find  de  way  Norf  by  de  moss  on  de  tree. 

He  cross  dat  river  a-floatin’  in  a  tub. 

Dem  PatteroUers  give  ’im  a  mighty  close  rub.” 

Lastly 

“Dar  is  ole  Uncle  Billy,  he’s  a  mighty  good  Nigger. 

He  tote  all  de  news  to  Mosser  a  little  bigger. 

When  you  tell  Uncle  Billy,  you  wants  free  fer  a  fac’ ; 

De  nex’  day  de  hide  drap  ofTn  yo’  back.” 

Hunting  the  runaway  found  expression  in  “Run,  Nigger! 
Run!” 

The  Civil  War  came  and  some  of  the  Negroes  became  sol¬ 
diers  for  “Ole  Abe.”  as  recorded  in  “Negro  Soldier’s  Civil 
War  Chant.”  The  South  was  invaded  and  the  plantations 
ransacked.  A  rhyme,  ‘Tage’s  Geese”  told  of  “Ole  Man 
Page’s”  rage  when  he  should  find  that  all  of  his  geese  had 
been  been  bought  by  “Yankee  soldiers”  for  one  cent  apiece 
and  the  money  sent  home  by  the  gander.  “The  Year  of 
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Jubilee"  tells  of  the  forcible  freeing  of  slaves  by  the  Union 
troops  and  the  rought  handling  of  the  erstwhile  master. 
The  hard  lot  of  the  former  master  following  the  war  elicited 
this  rh}rme  from  the  freedman: 

"Missus  an’  Mosser  a-walkin’  de  street, 

Deir  ban’s  in  dier  pockets  and  nothin’  to  eat.’* 

The  development  of  the  Negro  into  a  laborer  on  construc¬ 
tion  works  of  various  kinds  stands  out  in  the  rhymes,  "The 
Old  Section  Boss  and  John  Henry.’’ 

This  volume  has  also  a  study  of  Negro  folk  rhymes  and 
an  index  to  the  titles.  The  work  of  collecting  these  rhymes 
was  long  in  process  and  well  done.  E.  G.  M. 
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EXCHANGES 


An  extra  number  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review,  November,  1921,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Association,  presents  a  number  of  important  papers.  Of 
special  interest  in  Georgia  is  a  paper  an  Elijah  Clark’s 
Foreign  Intrigues  and  the  “Trans-Oconee  Republic,”  by  E. 
Merton  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Professor 
Coulter  has  made  a  careful  study  of  two  ventures  of  Elijah 
Clarke,  who  won  fame  and  influence  as  a  bold  partisan  leader 
in  Georgia  during  the  revolution.  His  intrigue  with  Ge'^et 
against  the  Spanish  in  the  Floridas  links  him  with  George 
Rogers  Clark,  Wilkinson,  Burr  and  other  Americans  who 
have  been  tools  of  foreign  powers.  His  Trans-Oconee  set¬ 
tlement  in  defiance  of  the  State  of  Georgia  as  well  as  the 
government  of  the  United  States  forms  an  early  chapter  in 
the  story  of  the  interesting  and  often  stormy  relations  of 
Georgia  and  the  United  States  over  the  Indians  within  the 
State.  The  December  number  of  the  Review  contains  an 
article  by  Charles  W.  Ramsdell  on  the  Control  of  Manufac¬ 
turing  by  the  Confederate  Government  and  one  by  James 
G.  Randall  on  George  Rogers  Clark’s  Service  of  Supply. 

In  the  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  of  December,  1921, 
Bernard  C.  Steiner  begins  a  life  of  James  A.  Pearce,  United 
States  Senator  from  Maryland  for  twenty  years  during  the 
important  period  from  1843  to  1863.  Edward  S.  Delaplane 
contributes  the  ninth  installment  of  the  life  of  Thomas 
Johnson,  in  which  he  describes  the  course  of  Maryland  in 
regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  Some 
unpublished  Provincial  Records  are  printed  and  notes  from 
the  early  Records  of  Maryland  and  material  on  the  Calvert 
Family. 
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The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1922,  publishes  a  paper  by  E.  Alfred  Jones,  M.A.,  F.  R. 
Hist.  S.,  on  the  American  Regiment  in  the  Carthegena  Ex¬ 
pedition.  This  expedition,  in  1740,  is  of  interest  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  as  the  first  occasion  in  which  American  troops 
were  employed  outside  their  own  continent.  Fairfax  Harri¬ 
son  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  Parson  Waugh’s 
Tumult,  a  reaction  in  Virginia  to  the  “Glorious  Revolution” 
of  1688-89. 

The  principal  article  of  the  January,  1922,  Register  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society  is  a  History  of  the  Coal  Indus¬ 
try  in  Kentucky  by  Willard  Rouse  Jillson,Sc.D.,  Director  and 
State  Geologist  of  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey.  There 
are  published  in  this  number  of  the  Register  also  Early 
Marriage  Records  of  Mercer  County,  1786-1800,  a  glimpse 
of  Paris  (Kentucky)  in  1809  by  Mrs.  *W.  H.  Whitley ;  Clark 
County,  Kentucky,  in  the  census  of  1810  copied  and  edited 
by  A.  C.  Quisenberry;  and  tributes  to  the  late  William 
Thompson  Price,  who  was  buried  at  Frankfort,  October 
29,  1921. 

Fifty  pages  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1921,  (issued  December,  1921)  are  filled  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Battle  of  Franklin,  the  Key  to  the  Last  Cam¬ 
paign  in  the  West,  by  Reverend  W.  W.  Grist,  D.D.,  who  was 
in  the  battle  on  the  Union  side.  The  magazine  includes  also 
a  Yankee  Schoolmaster’s  Reminiscences  of  Tennessee  by 
Marshall  S.  Snow,  who  writes  of  Nashville  from  1866  to 
1869,  and  the  history  of  Tennessee  Department  of  Library 
Archives  and  History  by  A.  P.  Foster. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  for  January,  1922,  contains 
an  article  on  “The  Place  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  American 
Politics”  by  Edward  J.  Woodhouse.  This  article  gives  the 
most  important  facts  in  the  career  of  Woodraw  Wilson  from 
his  election  to  the  presidency  to  the  present,  and  while  it  is 
an  appreciation  of  his  services  it  is  not  a  glorification.  It  is 
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an  impartial,  just  and  deserved  tribute  to  an  illustrious 
American  statesman.  There  are  two  other  articles  in  this 
number  which  are  of  special  interest.  Pro-slavery  Propa¬ 
ganda  in  American  Fiction  of  the  Fifties,  by  Jeanette  Reid 
Tandy,  and  Political  Problems  of  Hispanic  America;  Their 
Origin  and  Nature,  by  Mary  Wilhelmina  Williams. 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS 


It  is  learned  with  sincere  regret  that  the  present  illness  of 
Mr.  Otis  Ashmore  has  been  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  his 
offering  his  resignation  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may 
yet  find  it  possible  to  resume  his  duties.  Mr.  Ashmore  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Society,  and  while  he  may 
not  continue  as  secretary-treasurer,  it  may  be  possible  for 
him  to  serve  as  a  curator  and  thus  give  the  Society  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  experience  and  advice.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Groves, 
Box  727,  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  now  acting  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  eighty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  will  be  held  at  Hodgson  Hall,  comer  Gaston  and 
Whitaker  street  in  Savannah  on  Wednesday,  April  12. 
Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  president  of  the  Society,  will  deliver 
an  address,  the  subject  of  which  will  be  announced  later. 
The  committee  arranging  the  program  for  this  meeting  is 
composed  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Broo^,  University  of  Georgia; 
Charles  Seymour  Thompson,  Librarian  Savannah  Public 
Library,  and  Dr.  P.  S.  Flippin,  Mercer  University.  The 
terms  of  five  of  the  fifteen  curators  of  the  Society  will  ex¬ 
pire  in  April  this  year.  It  is  desired  that  the  members  of 
the  Society  will  endeavor  to  attend. 

The  Florida  Historical  Society  was  recently  greatly  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  personal  interest  of  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  Jr., 
in  early  Florida  history  of  the  Spanish  period.  A  historical 
pageant  is  to  be  undertaken  in  Jacksonville,  in  which  the 
Florida  Historical  Society  is  given  a  conspicuous  part.  Some 
time  in  the  near  future  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
historical  pageant  in  Savannah  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society. 
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The  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Relations  Club  of 
Bessie  Tift  College,  under  the  direction  of  C.  B.  Gosnell,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history,  in  addition  to  the  usual  study  of  current 
events,  has  recently  had  the  following  series  of  lectures: 
The  Russian  Revolution,  Baron  Korff;  New  Forces  in  Old 
India,  Dr.  S.  L.  Joshi,  of  the  College  of  Baroda,  India ;  The 
New  Citizenship,  Professor  J.  W.  W.  Daniel,  of  Wesleyan 
College ;  The  Ideals  of  Citizenship,  Mr.  Claude  Christopher, 
of  Bamesville,  Ga.;  Some  Problems  of  Government  in  the 
South,  Professor  C.  B.  Gosnell,  of  Bessie  Tift  College;  Tax 
Reform  in  Georgia,  Dr.  J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  of  University 
of  Georgia,  and  The  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship,  Dr.  P.  S. 
Flippin,  of  Mercer  University. 

The  North  Georgia  Conference  on  Welfare,  held  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Jan.  23-25,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  J.  L.  Sibley,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  of 
that  University,  was  an  important  and  notable  meeting. 
There  were  several  papers  and  addresses  on  different  phases 
of  the  following  subjects:  Child  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  The  Dependent,  Delinquent  and  Neglected  Child, 
The  Cost  of  Delinquency  and  Disease  to  the  State,  Religion 
the  Basis  of  Cooperation.  Several  of  those  on  the  program 
were  from  other  states  than  Georgia,  among  whom  were 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  of  Columbia  University ;  Dr.  George 
Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York;  Dr.  James  E.  Gregg,  of 
Hampton  Institute,  and  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  President  of 
Jeans  and  Slater  Boards. 


